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How to Grow and Cure the Crop. vs 
correspondence of The Progressive Farm § * 
We have in the cow pea one of 8 

most valuable forage plants at “4 
South. And indeed, the cultivat 

of the earlier varieties is rapidly ‘ex- 
tending northward. This plant is 
valuable not only because it fur- 
nishes a nutritious food for stock, 
but also because if possesses the 
faculty of obtaining the most valu- 
able and costly part of this food 
from the air, thatis, the nitrogen 
part or protein, as it is calledin a 
food product. Itis that part of the 
food which makes lesn meat and 
muscle in the animal, and produces 
milk from the cow. When we go 
to the market to buy this protein, 
which we do in the shape of cotton 
seed meal, linseed cake, or wheat 
bran, it costs us many times the 
price of the carbohydrates, the other 
part of the animal's food necessary 
to form a complete ration. These 
carbohydrates we buy most cheaply 
in cotton seed hulls, or shredded 
corn stalks. They constitute prin- 
cipally the carbinaceous, or woody 
fibre of plants, and they create heat 
and fat in the animal, and make the 
bulk necessary to fill their stomachs 
and promote a healthy condition. 

Now, while all kinds of forage coui- 
tuin large quantities of the carbo- 
hydrates, they also contain more or 
less protein, according to the charac 
ter of the plant. It can readily be 
seen that the more of this protein a 
given forage plant contains, the 
greater will be its feeding value, as 
its use would obviate the necessity 
of feeding so much of this material 
in its more expensive form. 

By taking the standard balanced 
ration for a cow, which is 26 pounds 
of dry mutter, 2.50 pounds protein, 
12.50 pounds carbohydrates, and 44 
pounds fats, and comparing it with 
30 pounds of pea vine hay, which 
contuins 26.78 pounds of dry matter, 
3.24 pounds protein, 11.58 pounds 
carbohydrates, and .32 pounds of 
fats, we find that cow pea hay of it- 
self gives us a rather narrow or 
highly balauced ration, ond really 
needs a little straw <r hulls to tone 
it down. 





To give some idea of the great 
feeding value of cow pea huy, I find, 
after a careful comparison of an- 
alyses, that it is practically the 
‘ame as that of pure wheat bran. 
When we fully realize the great 
vulue of this hay as a food for stock, 
und furthermore, that most of it, 
and in tact the most valuable part, 
is obtained from the air, we begin to 
see the great economy in growing 
this plant for forage. Experiments 
have proved that it leaves the land 
richer in nitrogen than it found it, 
by the decay of the stubble and 
Toots, so that we may actually grow 
this hay end improve our soil at the 
Same time. Whiie other hay crops 
impoverish the soil, pea vines will 
make it richer, provided we keep up 
the supply of potash and phosphoric 
acid 

A crop of two tons of pea vine hay 
will remove from an acre of land 
about 78 pounds of nitrogen, 20.8 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 58.8 
bounds of potash. It will be seen 
from the above that whiie the prin 
Cipal element used is the more ex- 
pensive nitrogen, which the peas ob- 
tain free from the air, still there is 
also a large amount of potash and 
quite a little phosphoric acid taken 
trom the soil. This we must replace 
cr our land, instead of improving, 
will run down; for plants require ull 
three of these elements of plant food 
to make a healthy growth. The 
relative value, however, of these 
chemicals is small compared to that 
ol the captured nitrogen, so that a 
Stall investment in these cheaper 
forms of fertilizer will enable us to 
Work wonders with the help of the 
Cow pea. The 78 pounds of nitrogen 
Captured from the air is worth 6 
nts per pound, or $11.20, while the 
*’ pounds of potast, at 5 per pound, 





gether to $3.98, certainly a paying 
investment for their use. 

To keep up the fertility of our soil, 
then, where two tons pea vine hay 
are removed, we should apply from 
400 to 600 pounds to the acre of a 
fertilizer analyzing 10 per cent. phos- 
phoric aci:. and 10 per cent. potash. 
This fertilizer can be made by thor- 
oughly mixing together 1,600 acid 
phosphate, and 400 pounds muriate | 
of potash to make a ton. 

It will pay to prepare the land | 
thoroughly for thiscrop. The shift- | 
less method of plowingin the peas | 


with a scooter will not answer, if | 
you wish a large yield. The land | 
should be broken deeply and .sub- 
soiled if it is clay and has a clay sub- 
soil. It should be prepared, and the 
fertilizer applied broadcast, and har- 
rowed in several weeks before you 
are ready to plant, if possible. If 
the peas are to follow small grain, 
this of course could not be done, for 
they should be planted by the mid- 
dle of June. In this case, apply the 
fertilizers after the peas are planted, 
and harrow it in on the surface. 

Iam inclined to the opinion that 
as arule people do not sow their 
peas thick enough for best results 
for hay. The effect of thin seeding | 
is to produce a very large vine, which | 
is difficult'to cure. I shall sow, this | 
year, not less than a bushel anda) 
half to the acre, working them in | 
with a cutaway harrow. | 

The question of curing the vines | 
after they:are grown has been the | 
cause of ezdless trouble and disap- 
pointment ‘to many. I will there- | 
fore give you the benefit of the new | 
discovery { made along this line, | 
so that otbers besides myself may | 
profit by ‘t. The method is not} 
mine, but that of a friend, who has | 
kindly allowed me to give it to the| 
public. 

This gentleman, in the first place, | 
procures several hundred pine poles, | 
six or seven feet long, two inches in 
diameter, and sharpened at both | 
ends. After the hay iscut andraked 
into windrows, he takes a fork and 
divides it into small piles about the 
size for a feed for a horse. He then 
puts up his pole by setting itin a 
hole made in the ground for this 
purpose by driving down an iron | 
with a maul. He has a pointed steel 
cap made from an old saw, which he 
puts on the upper end ot the pole to 
stick through the hay. Atter this, 
he puts one forkful of hay after an- 
other on top of the pole, and pushes 
them down on top of each other until 
the pole isfull. He then takes off 
the steel cap, removing it to the next 
pole, and caps the stack with a little 
crab grass or straw. Here the hay 
stands until it is cured, which is in 
about ten days. Itis then hauled in, 
pole and ail, placed in the loft, and 
the poles pulled out, ready for an- 
other lot. It is unnecessary to add 
that the poles must be smooth and 
free from knots. 

This is the best method I have yet 
seen for saving pea vine hay. It 
cures out nicely on the poles, with 
the added advantage of keeping the 
leaves on the vines, as they are not 
shattered off by tearing the hay to 
pieces when hauling it in. I have 
already had the poles cut to save my 
hay on this year, and I trust many 
Progressive Farmer readers will also 
try this plan. It has .lready proved 
a success. 











F. J. MERRIAM 
Fulton Co., Ga. 
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FROM A ROWAN FARMER. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I will tell your readers something 
that will certainly benefit them. 
Frequently when cows calve they 
have trouble passing the afterbirth. 
If ten or twelve raw eggs are broken 
in their mouths or mixedin their 
feed, it will not fail to have the de 
sired effect. 

I have been told, and am now try- 
ing it, that a tablespoonful of blue 
stone put in apear tree by boring a 
hole in the tree and putting the blue 
stone in it is an effectual remedy for 


|tender mercies of the miidleman, 


| something to eat or sell. 
| tomatoes, plant sweet corn, cucum. j 


| 
THE SMALL FARMER. | 
entioee } 

Iil. | 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. | 
We hear a great deal said these 
days about keeping the boys on the | 
farm, and the fathers and mothers | 
are piously told to furnish pictures, | 
magazines and papers, and thereby | 
make their homes attractive, etc. 
We do not, by any means, under- | 
rate good books and papers, but to} 
the average hard-working farmer | 
boy, three good, square meals a day | 
will beat all the pictures ever hung | 
upon palace walls. A poor break- | 
fast with no hopes of any better din- | 
ner in sight, makes a dull and dis- | 
contented handin the field, and if | 
such fare continues, he will surely | 
rebel and go off in search of a better | 
living. 

It is so easy to have an abundance | 
of something good to eat on our 
tables the year through if we only 
know how and will put forth a little | 
effort. Of course, our all cotton and ! 
tobacco fellows will stick to their | 
boiled saltffish, their “Western meat, | 
Western corn and Western flour”’ bill 
of fare, in spite of atl the advice of 
all the stations, bulletins and pure 
food congresses in Christendom. 
I suppose we will have to let them 
alone in their poverty, as they seem 
to like it. 

To sell all we raise and buy all we 
eat and use, gives us over to the 


| 


who skins to the bone at both ends 
of the deal. The only sensible and 
safe way for the small farmer to 
pursue is to grow all he possibly can 
in the way of home supplies. 

Right here a good kitchen garden 
comes in to help furnish at least one 
half of all that is required to make 
up a good meal. Make the soil deep, 
rich and fine. Sow peas, beans, cab- 
bage, beets, etc., in succession. Keep | 
every foot of ground occupied with 








bers, potatoes, squashes, melons, | 
strawberries, dewberries, and then | 
cultivate and otherwise care for | 
them as their needs demand. | 

We may have daily a bountiful | 
supply of delicious and wholesome | 
vegetables and fruits, fresh and | 
crisp, direct from garden to kitchen | 
and table. Not so with our less) 
favored neighbors in town and city— 
they have to eat suchas they can | 
buy on the markets ; often times the | 
best they can get is stale and inferior. | 
No little of the summer complaints, | 
with high rates of mortal:ty among | 
children in factory villages and the | 
lowly in city life, is directly trace- | 
able to the sale of damaged fruits 
and vegetables they eat. They are 
gathered and carted through the hot 
sun to the railway station and many 
times the shipments are delayed un- 
til they are totally unfit to eat before 
they reach the consumer. Blessed, 
indeed, is the family that is so situ- 
ated as to have their own little spot 
of ground where they can grow in 
plenty all the vegetables and small 
fruits they need for immediate con- 
sumption, or te put upin cans for 
future use. 

It was learned by some recent in- 
vestigatio:s into the surroundings 
and the living of most of our mill 
and factory people, that not one 
fumily in ten even pretends to huve 
a garden of any kind, no flowers, no 
shrubbery—everything black and 
bare and uninviting. Such environ 
ments always bespeak a low crder of 
things, physical, mental and moral. 

The philanthropist may build 
school houses and churches and send 
out teachers and preachers to tell of 
a higher and a better life; he may 
establish free libraries on every cor- 
ner; the State may appropriate an- 
other million for free education ; but 


' cCanse. 


Plant ont .. 


DOES PEA VINE HAY EVER INJURE 


STOCK? 





Mr. Barbrey Argues That When Damaged it 
is Unsafe to Feed it. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

A short time ago I received a copy 
of the Southern Planter, published 
at Richmond, Va., in which refer- 
ence was made to the death rate 
among horses in Virginia; and the 
ccrrespondent suggested that inas- 
much as it could be shown that the 
loss of horses was confined to that 
portion of the State in which pea 
vines are largely used for hay, the 
sickness might be traced to the use 
of pea vine hay as the probable 
Prof. Massey replied vigor- 
charging the idea to be a 
‘‘mare’s nest’? to scare the farmers 


ously, 


| and deter them from the use of this 
| very valuable feed. 


Prof. Massey is beloved very much 
by North Carolinians, and by Vir- 


|ginians too, and we regard him as 


an able man whose advice is often 
sought as coming from high author- 
ity; but while we regard him as a 
doctor of agricultural science, we do 
not remember ever to have heard of 
any pretensions on his part of being 
a doctor of medical science, and if 
not, he may not be accurate in diag- 
nosis; and since some very ordinary 
men some times make important 
discoveries, it might be best not to 
ridicule ideas advanced until there 
is certainty of falsity. 

This writer is 53 years old, and 
from his earliest recollection farm. 
ers have claimed that horses are in- 
jared by running on pea fields; that 
they ‘‘show up”’ badly in winter and 
spiing. No claim was made as to 


| whether the pea or the vines did the 
| mischief, or whether it was due to 


sound or damaged ones ; they simply 
discovered that such grazing had 
bud effects. 

From the writer’s experience in 

‘ng pea vines as hay for horses, he 
pis. onvinced that when. well enred 
and free from mold it is valuable 
and free from danger to stock; but 
he is also convinced that there is 
much risk in feeding horses on dam- 
aged peavine hay. Hence, be be 
lieves that the complaints made by 
farmers as herein stated are weil 
founded, since very few peas or vines 
remuin in fields late enough for 
horses to be turned in without be- 
ing to some extent damaged by rains 
or dews. 

A most difficult thing for me to do 
is to cure properly pea vine hay, 
even in good weather, if the pod is 
about grown. Even when detached 
from the vine and laid in the sun, 
and carefully managed, the pod is 
difficult to cure and leave no trace of 
mold on inside ; much more difficult, 
then, must it be cure the vines and 
pods together. 

About eight years ago advice came 
through the bulletins and other 
papers that the proper time for cut- 
ting pea vines for hay, is when they 
arein bloom; that they hold their 
leaves better, and contain at this 
stage of growth all the food value 
that they do when the pod is grown, 
butin adifferentform. L»ter, these 
same mediums of information sug 
gested that itis better to cut when 
the pds are turning brown ; that by 
so doing the leaves would not shed 
so bad. If the latter is true the 
former may not be, but if the former 
iv, evenif it can be shown that the 
latter is also, common sense teaches 
that since it is easier to cure before 
the pod matures, and since it is ad 
mitted that damaged hay muy in 
jure, and even cause stock to die, 
all pea vines cut for hay, should be 
cut when in bloom. The writer did 
not succeed in preserving the leaves 
under eitheam plan, except when in 
barn where they could be raked up. 





all of these we!l intended efforts will 
fail far short of the good results ex 
pected, until we learn to feed our 
boys and girls with at least as much 
care and judgment as we manifest in 
making up a well balanced ration for 
our farm stock. 

In some future article we may give 
a model bill of fare, which will be in 





blight. A friend of mine tells me 
after removing all the affected limbs | 
and using the blue stone several | 





and the 20.8 pounds of phosphoric 
acid at 5 cents per pound—the pres- | 
®nt price, would only amount to- | 


of it since. Jno. BEARD. | 


Rowan Co., N. C. 


easy reach of every small farmer in 
North Carolina, and we hope to see 
the duy when the tenant farmer and 
the mill operative as well, may sit 


years since has never seen any 8igD | gown with thankful hearts to tables | 


similarly supplied. 
J. Epom Smira. 


This letter is not intended to dis 
| courage the use of pea vines as hay, 
‘for he aims to continue their use 
‘himself; but rather to encourage 


better curing, thut all danger may 
be avoided. 

If owners of mowers and rakes 
| would also use hay presses and pack 
into bales of 160 pounds or less, so 
they can be stored under cheap shel- 
ters or in burns, it would greatly 
‘lessen the risk in preserving this 
' most meritorious forage. 

More anon. 
Wm. A. BARBREY. 


| Sampson Co., N. C. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


XXIV. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Our farming this year has been a 


of the troubles: First, the excessive 
rains prevent us from doing our 
work ; second, our potatoes and other 
spring crops, including strawberries, 
seem t> do but little in the way of 
growing; third, our main crop of 
oats were put in late so they look 
very small compared with the early 
fall sowing. Well, we do not have 
the blues, but push ahead with hopes 
of good crops intheend. If we only 
do our duty, we need not fear the 
results. 

_ Nearly all the failures in farming 
come from neglect in some period of 
the work. In the mercantile world 
it is said that about 2 per cent. of 
business men succeed while 98 per 
cent. fail. Farming can show a 
much larger per cent. of successes 
than any other calling. 

Harry Farmer cautioned farmers 
against a large acreage in cotton; he 
did not look for such a slump in the 
market so soon. Now we hear 5 
cent cotton talked. A very promi- 
nent banker and business man who 
is a director in a cotton factory, 
wrote to the manager not to buy 
much cotton, as the price would be 
lower. But the other directors ad 
vised the manager to get enough to 
supply them until July, which he 
did to his sorrow. We mention this 
to show you that these high prices 
are not always based on the great 
scarcity, but is often purely specula. 
tive. When wheat jumped to $1.50 
per bushela few years ago, it was 
purely speculative and not shortage 
that caused it. Farm products that 
can be kept several years without 
deteriorating, are not likely tc under- 
go such great change in prices like 
perishable farm products such as 
apples, potatoes, &c. Our farmers 
should study the monthly reports of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
base their plans more on them just 
as the stock broker does and be gov- 
erned accordingly. We notice that 
the plan of determining the cotton 
crop has almost reached perfection. 
And we farmers should study them 
more if we wish to succeed. 

The cool wet weather makes the 
tent caterpillars bad this spring. A 
good plan to destroy them is to wet 
them with kerosene oil while they 
are in the tents or in little knots in 
the forks of tie trees. 

Part of our corn crop last year had 
a good crop of cow peas among the 
corn. Part had scarcely any, the 
peas having died out from some 
cause. The land was sown to oats 
and all treatcd alike, but you can 
see where the heavy pea crop was, 
standing a hundred yards away, the 
difference is so great. Will report 


on this later. 
Harry FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 


AGRICULTURAL GLEANINGS. 


To prevent the decay of posts, the 
end of the post to be put in the 
ground should be charred on a fire. 
A coat of tar is then applied with a 
brush. The tar souks into the pores 
of the wood and after being in the 
ground awhile turns into a kind of 
resin, keeping out the water.—E. W. 
Spichaler, Connoquenessing, Pa. 





Following is a tested way of pre- 
venting rabbits from eating young 
apple trees. On butchering day take 
a pail and catch the blood from hogs 
and apply with a brush to trees; 
painting as high upasthe rabbits 
can reach. Do this twicea year and 
the rabbits will never touch your 
trees. This we have tried and found 
to be a sure preventive.—Clara 
Jones, Turon, Kansas. 





There are many reoipes for graf 
ing wax, but after trying many I 
consider the following the best. To 
four pounds of rosin and one pound 
of beeswax add one pint of linseed 
oil put in an iron pot and heated 
slowly and mix well. Pour intocold 
water and pull by hand untilit as 
sumes a light color. Work into 
| sticks and put into a cool place until 


| wanted. I like linseed oil much bet- 
ter than animal fat for making gratt- 
|ing wax.—John Jackson. 





little discouraging. Here are some B 





Live Stock. 


A DEMAND FOR GOOD HORSES. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The excessive drain upon the sup- 
ply of horses for military purposes 
in the last few years has practically 


depleted -this country’s number of . 


good horses, and there exists to day 
an actual shortage which cannot be 
made good for several years. The 
demand has been chiefly for heavy 
horses—those suitable for cavalry 
and for dragging heavy provision 
trains. Horses that would answer 
the requirements for these purposes 
have been shipped to South Africa, 
Manila and Europe in great quanti- 
ties. It has been impossible to meet 
the needs of all requirements be- 
cause of the lack of suitable animals. 
The demand now is for heavy draft 
horses, good animals for horseback 
riding, and even for roadsters. 
Breeding and rearing of any of these 
must return good profits to the 
farmer or owner. Horseflesh in the 
last few years seems to have recov- 
ered from the low depression it 
reached a few years ago. Then the 
animals reached the lowest stage of 
demoralization possible; but the 
losses sustained by owners of horses 
then were not wholly anevil. There 
was some good that came out of it. 
Not the least of these was the clean- 
ing out of all the poor and inferior 
animals that had been accumulating 
in the country. Years before the 
depression prices for horses had been 
so good that people paid exorbitant 
sums for pretty inferior horsefiesh. 
Breeders found that they could sell 
almost anything they raised, and in 
a few years the country was flooded 
with poor horses. The depressionin 
prices cleaned out these inferior ani- 
mals. Some were shot, others froze 
to death on the Western prairies, 
and some were shipped away. Only 
the man with good horses decided 
that he would not sacrifice his stock, 


Now the country is actually de- 
pleted of good horses, and there 
never was a better time to breed. 
The type of animal that is needed 
should be an incentive to every 
owner of good horseflesh to raise 
some for market. Poor horses will 
never again pay in this country. If 
the present boom continues it will 
never include the inferior animals 
which a few years ago found a mar- 
ket. If one cannot raise animals 
suitable to do their work well in the 
world, it will be better to abandon 
the business entirely. The farmer 
with fair intelligence who has good 
stock to begin with never had a bet- 
ter chance to make money from rais- 
ing good horses, and the time t) b2- 
gin is when the supply is low and 


the country depleted of stock. 
E. P. SMITH. 


—~—a « 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN TENNESSEE 
STOCK FEEDING. 


Experiments at the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Stution lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions as set forth in a bul- 
letin just issued : 

1. Tennessee is admirably adapted 
to the production of stockers which 
can be successfully fed on the prod-. 
ucts of the rich valley farms. 

2. Stock husbandry has a valuable 
effect on soil fertility, as 90 per cent. 


consumed in the foods are available 
for the restoration of soil fertility. 

3. Cotton seed bran is too expen- 
sive for roughness and has an un- 
favorable effect on digestion, pro- 
ducing impaction of the rumen. Ten- 
nessee farmers cannot afford to use 
it in this form, and all the rough- 
ness needed in cattle feeding cun be 


producea more cheaply on the farm 
than anywhere else. 


4. Cow pea vine hay made an ad- 
mirable substitute for cotton seed 
meal, As it is not so rich in protein, 
however, it should be fed at the rate 


of 2to3 pounds of the former for 
one pound of the latter. 


5. It is seen from these tests that 
a home-grown ration of shredded 
stover, cow pea vine hay and corn 
meal can be fed with success to a 
fair type of native cattle. This 


means much to the farmers of Ten- 
nessee. 
6. Tennessee is admirably adapted 











[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 


and he clung to his favorite animals. é 


and over of the fertilizing ingredients _ 
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Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





We believe our readers will be in 
terested in the article describing the 
work of agricultural organizations in 
Frince, which will be consluded in 
our next isssue. Study the article 
curefully and discuss it with your 
friends. 

The press and people of the State 
do not seem to be pleased with the 
pian of the Penitentiary Board to 
employ two high-salaried managers 
for the penitentiary. The sugges- 
tion muy be reconsidered at the 
Board meeting next week. 

We cull the attention cf our Alli- 
ance readers to the special premiums 
offered to Alliance farmers us shown 
on page 8 of thisissue. These prem 
iums are in addition to reguiur ones 
offered farmers, andure open oaly to 
Aliiancemen. Try for tuem. Dis 
Cuss the subject in your Sub, 


Apropos of the frequent mention 
o! ex-Senutor Murion Batler’s name 
in connection with the rural tree 
@elivery idea, it should be said thut 
Senator Butler is noi the futher or 
the originator of the s;stem If we re. 
member correctiy, ruriliree delivery 
wus advocated by Grange leaders 
some years before Mr. Butler took 
his in the Sevate. Bot he did 
very effective work in its behuif, it 
is true, for which he deserves credit 
Another North Caroliiniun who-e 
Rervices in this respect deserve 
Special commendation isex-Congress- 
mun Atwater, hisuself a successful 
furmer, always interested in the im- 
provement of agricultural 
tions. 
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We have number of readers in 
the great and progressive State of 
Georgia, whom we have no desi.e to 
offend. Bat we do wish tosay that 
ii the interview of Gov. Allen D 
Candler of that State in regard to 
the party of Northern educators und 
plulanthropists 
Winston-Salem Conference and = vis- 
ited other Southern 
Suinple of his views and 
them Gevr, 
Jt appears that he not 
meet these ce 
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FREE RURAL DELIVERY ONCE MORE. 


A letter just received from Super 
intendent A. W. Machen ot the rural 
free delivery section of the United 
States Postoffice Department shows 
the number of routes in operation 
and applications pending in the 
States named as follows: 

In North Carolina, routes estab 
lished 11, applications pending 53. 

In South Carolina, routes estab- 
lished 39, applications pending 99. 

In Virginia, routes established 16, 
applications pending 53. 

In Georgia, routes established 67, 
applications pending 165. 

In Tennessee, routes established 
123, applications pending 130. 

Compare these figures with those 
of Illinois with routes established 
343, applications pending 628; or 
with Indiana, routes established 300, 
applications pending 361; or Ohio 
with 312 routes and 670 applications. 

But there is an awakening in the 
South in regard to this matter. The 
Progressive Farmer’s rural delivery 
articles have attracted much at 
tention. 

We have received many letters and 
inquiries regarding the system, and 
shall be glad to answer as many 
more. In North Carolina, for in- 
stance, it will be noted that our 
people are now asking for an increase 
of practically 500 per cent. in num- 
ber of routes. If the interest con- 
tinues, we shall ere long have our 
full quota. 

Push rural free delivery. Keep 
this in mind: you pay taxes just as 
the Illinois farmer does; why not 
ask for the same privileges? 


— + = 


ALLIANCE NEWS. 


Secretary Parker tells us that 
with only two exceptions the April 
reports from cocnty secretaries show 
that every county Alliance in North 
Carolina is in better condition than 
at any time for twelve months past, 
while a large number have not made 
better reports in years. 

This is indeed good news. Put 
your shoulder to the wheel. We are 
again going forward, and only by 
faithlessness in our own ranks can 
this forward movement be stopped. 
Let every member do his duty. 


re a 
In the April Scribner’s Walter A. 

Wyckoif, the author of **The Work- 
ers,’’ presents a social picture in his 
article ‘‘With Iowa Farmers.’’ This 
journey through a land of plenty 
where luborers are scarce is one of 
the brightest episodes in Mr. Wyck- 
off’3 wanderings. John Fox, Jr., 
conciudes his presentation of ‘*The 
Southern Mountaineer.’’ His two 
articles have made real and vivid an 
important poli ical and socialelem=nt 
in three great States. 

BASES ee ee 
THE CONGRESSIONAL SEED DISTRIBU- 

TION HUMBUG. 


Tie Congressional free seed hum 
buy is beiag roundly scored from ail 
sides. This year it seems to have 
been a vreater fraud than ever be 
fore. As one ot our agricultural ex 
changes siys: 

“The farmer who is now wrest- 
iing with the mysteries of the prize 
Iree seeds sent out by 
Uncie Sum is more thun ever before 
convinced that it is a humbug. 
Muny of these puckages bear the 
label ‘a selected variety’ with no 
other description. ae farmer or 
gardener is at « loss to know wheth- 
er varicty is eurly cor late, 
dwartor of rank growth; whether 
tender and delicate, Gr baurdy to at 
tacks of frost und ftungous di-ease. 
Li tte plants the seed and meets with 
s Iueastre of success, Lhe Can pay no 
seed of this variety for another 


package of 


As 


| 


to him, 


to avoid another season. It 
truly a gue-sing contest of the most 


unsutisfuctory sort.”’ 
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THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


“According to the action of the 
meeting of the National Live Stock 
Association in Salt Lake City, the 
next annual meeting is to be held in 
Chicago during the first part of 
December. As the International 


in Chicago at the same time, an unu- 
isually large gathering of stockmen 
from all sections of the country is 
assured, and as this will probably be 
the last meeting of this association 
so far east for some time to come, 
the occasion will undoubtedly be 
embraced by those members of the 
| association in the far east to get in 
| touch with the work being done. It 
| is expected to be the greatest meet- 
of stockmen ever held in this or any 
other country.”’ 

So Secretary Charles F. Martin 
writes us. North Curolina and other 
Southern States should organize 
State LiveStock Associations and get 
in touch with the great work the 
National Live Stock Association is 
doing. The live stock industry is 
rapidly growing in importance in 
the South, and stockmen, as well as 
others, must bear in mind that ‘‘in 
union there is strength.’”’ 
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VOLUNTEER TEACHERS FOR OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The Biblical Recorder last week 
began a movement which ought to 
prove a great success—a movement 
to secure volunteer teachers for our 
public schools. This is indeed a 
great work—as great as ever culled 
an army of brave self sacrificing 
men to the fieid of battle. Ignorance 
and illiteracy ure the two great ene 
mies of true progress in North Curo 
lina to-day, and this call for volun 
teer teachers opens up an opportun- 
ity for exhibiti. ns of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice as noble us those which 
made North Carolina famous in the 
great war between the States. Many 
responses, we repeut, should follow. 
The pledge is as follows, and among 
the many teachers who read The 
Progressive Farmer, we hope that 
some will fill out, sign and mail to 
us: 

“T hereby agree to accept without 
pay an appointment to teach —— 
weeks, immediately following the 
close of the regular term in a free 








school in township, —— county, 
within the year 1901 or 1902 
te 
Name ——— *’ 
Address ——— 


If you are now a teacher, state in 
what school. If you expect to get 
board and lolging fr-e, indicate that 
also. We will give these agreements 
to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction why will refer them 
to the proper 1ocail authorities. 

In publishing the call in the Re- 
corder, Mditor Builey states that the 
idea came to him ina letter from a 
lady who suid: 

“IT think volunteer teachers could 
be found in every township in the 
State to keep open the public schools 
for two months longer than the time 
they are now kept open. Many girls 
from the Normal College und other 
institutions wou!d be willing for the 
practice and the experience it would 
give them; and many persons nct 
able to teach regularly, or unwill- 
ing to do so for puy, would be will 
ing to supplement the regular school 
term I shouid think not a tew 
young men in our colleges and high 
schouls would also vuluateer ” 

Toe Recorder turther co uments 
upon the idea as follows ; 

‘Phe plan is simple. We hope to 
get at least 1,000 volunteers—men 
und women, young and old: 

‘1) Teachers who now are~“em- 
ployed in our public schools, who 
will agree to prolong the terms of 
their schools for four or six or eight 
weeks without extra charge. We 
should think that fully one thou. 
sand of the teachers—if not ail ot 
them—would quickly «gree to this 

li they wre’ boardiug, un effort will 
v8 nude to get their board free dur- 
ing this extra term. 

(2) Men and women 
teaching in the free s 
jure teachers, and 


that are not 
sLools, but who 
will uyree to go 
they ma¥# be uss sued in 
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wherever 
their county cr township ani su: - 
plement the free school term, four or 
six Gr eight weeks. 

"(oy 
teachers, but who are interested in 
biis Citise, and will volunteer. 

“(4 College students, both men 
and women, who muy have 
ime to spare this summer.” 
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Live Stock Exposition is to be held | 


FARM WORK FOR MAY. 


This has been an unusually late 
spring and many have not finished 
their corn planting, hence this 
work will engage the attention of 
some for the next few days. Those 
who planted very early will have to 
plant over, as the cold wet weather 
| hus rotted the seed before germina 
| tion could be effected. It will pay to 
| plow up and plant overif the crep 
| has been seriously hurt, or is very 
irregular. 

The heavy rains have run the soil 
together so badly that the surface 
will be hard and crusty, and it would 
be a saving of time and labor to, af 
least, run up and down the corn 
rows with a single horse cultivator 
to ‘freshen up”’ the lund. 

Next, the cotton must’be planted. 
The past few days of bad weather 
were worse on any cotton that may 
have come up than on corn, The 
land should be in good condition for 
tue cotton. Do not allow the late 
season to induce you to slight your 
work. Labor expended now in 
good preparation will be paid for 
with interest in the fall. This is the 
money crop and we cannot afford to 
slight 1t. Remember that it is no 
more trouble to hce and plow an 
acre of land that will make a bale of 
cotton than it is to work one mak 
ing less from lack of preparation and 
fertilizers. 

Lay off your patches and plow 
them thoroughly, as it pays to break 
the lund early and deep for potatoes, 
watermelons, peas, peanuts, sor- 
ghum, and many others that could 
be mentioned. 

The watermelon for early purposes 
should be planted, and if need be, 
protected in the cold spells that 
may follow. 

Sweet potatoes should be set out 
as eurly as slips can be drawn. The 
lund should be bedded up from two 
weeks to one month before the slips 
are set to allow the beds to settle. 
Then before the slips are set out, the 
rows can be run over with a smail 
harrow, or a small tooth d cultiva- 
tor to furnish a fresh surface in 
which to set out the slips. When 
land is bedded just before the setting 
out is done, it is liable to dry out. 
When the beds are settled the mois- 
ture comes up and starts the slips 
to growing at once The surface 
éultivation is also useful in killing 
the young grass and weeds that have 
started. The moisure is very essen- 
tial to start the young plants off and 
should be furnished, if not already 
in the soil inabundance. One pint 
of water to each plant will not cost 
much to add, and may cause the 
plant to take root and start its 
growth a week earlier than if set out 
in dry soil. Another caution is to 
pinch off most of the leaves and put 
the plant in deep, simply leaving out 
the bud and leaf stems. 





Sow during this month sorghum 
for the stock, as it is one of the best 
soiling crops. If you have pasture 
in abundance then the sviling crops 
ure not so necessary. Break land 
deep with two-horse plow and pul- 
verize with harrow. Lay of the 
rows about three feet apart and 
sow about 1 gallon of seed per acre 
Work as you would corn. Cut when 
waist high. Never crt while 
dew is on the crop. The second 
eutting can be fed to your cattle 
with safety if cut and wilted and 
not fed in too great quantities. 
If turned in the field, especiall: 
when the dew is on, the cattle are 
liabie to be bloated. 

Peanuts should be planted by the 
middie of May. If on sandy land 
(and that is the best) lime the soil 
broadcast before breaking. Put on 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds of air 
slacked lime, or more if land plaster 
or burnt shells are used.’ If the land 
is thin use about 300 pounds of a 
somplete fertilizer in the drill. 
Plant in rows four feet apart and 
about two feet in the drili. 

In your great hurry with your 
fied crops do not forget to work 
thas gurden that your wife thinks 
So much of. The family is not oniy 
largely fed trom the garden, but the 
vegetables are so necessary in the 


spring after the heating food ot 
winter. The Doctor's bills saved 


will fur outweigh the cost and trou 
ble of a good garden. 

We might add in this connection 
that you should fix a nice flower be 
for your wife and daughter, but we 
flowers ° 


| time tor 


(@ix for them 
While you are resting at dinner time, 
ur betore breakfust). lt will pay 
weli tu provide some pleasure like 
this to make country home life at- 
tractive for theladies, who have too 
little diversion and pleasure, B. i: 
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NOTES REGARDING THE WINSTON-SALEM 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


—_—— 


The purpose of the educational 
conference may be best understood 
by studying the platform and reso 
lutions adepted. They are: 

“The Conference for Education in 
the South, on occasion of its fourth 
annual meeting, held at Winston- 
Salem April 18th, 19th and 20th, 
1901, reaffirms iis conviction that 
the overshowing and supreme pub- 
lic need of our time, as we pass the 
threshold of a new century, 1s the 
education of the children of all the 
people. We declare such education 
to be the foremost task of our states- 
munship, and the most worthy ob- 
ject of philunthropy. -With the ex- 
pansion of our population and the 
growth of industry and economic 
resources, we recognize in a fitting 
and universal education and train- 
ing for the home, for the farm and 
the worksho;, and for the exercise 
of the duties of citizenship, the only 
salvation for vur American stand- 
ards of family and social life and the 
only hope for the perpetuity of our 
institutions, founied by our fore- 
fathers on the four corier-stones of 
intelligence, virtue, economic effi- 
ciency and capacity for practical 
self control. 

‘We recognize the value of efforts 
hithertdé made to solve our educa- 
tional problems, both us respects the 
methods to be used, and also as re- 
gards sheer quality of the work to 
be done. But we also find in the 
facts as presented at the sessions of 
this conference the imperative need 
of renewed efforts on a larger scule ; 
and we also find in the improved 
financial out'ook of the country and 
in the advancing state of public opin- 
ion better hopes than ever before of 
a large response to this great need. 
As the first great need of our people 
is atequate elementary instruction, 
and as this instruction must come to 
children so largely through mothers 
and women teachers in their homes 
and primary schools, we desire to 
emphasize our belief in the wisdom 
of making the most liberal invest- 
ments possible in the education of 
girls and women. 

‘‘Wherenas, therefore, the condi- 
tions existing in the Southern States 
seem now fully ripe for the large de- 
velopment, as well as further im- 
provement of the schools, and, 

‘*Whereas, this conference desires 
to associate itself actively with the 
work of organizing better school 
systems and extending their advan- 
tages to all the people. 

**Resolved, That this conference 
proceed to organize by the appoint- 
ment of an executive board of seven, 
who shall be fully authorized and 
empowered to conduct: " 

“1. A campaign of education for 
free schools for all the people, by 
supplying literature to the newspa- 
pers and periodical press, by par- 
tic'pation in educational meetings 
and by general correspondence, and, 

“2. To conduct « bureau of inf -r- 
mation and udvice on legislation and 


school organization.” 
* * * * * 


On Friday afternoon, Mr. C. B. 
Gibson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ga., made a very inter 
esting address, in the course of 
which he referred to a unique plan 
for getting the children to sshoo! 
which has proved a great success in 
his section, Before hearing Mr. 
Gibson, we had clipped a newspaper 
article regarding the plan which we 
give below: 

“The State School Commissioner 
of Georgia, in his iust annual rep: rt, 
recommends a plan ‘for hauling the 
children t» school in the spars-ly 
settled rural districts.’ And the 
plan adopted in one of the counties 
of that State is not a bad one, either ; 
on the contrary, highly commend- 
uble. The Journal, of Atlanta, tells 
us ‘Professor Glenn’s idea has been 
put into effect in the northern part 
of Muscogee county. A number of 
fariuers petitioned the county school 
commissioner to establish a schoul 
in their neighborhood, but that offi- 
cial did not consider it practicable to 
oso. The nearest school was five 
miles away and about 20 children 
were practically deprived of school 
advantages. Their purents there 
fore co-operated to suppir thew 
with the means of transportation 
They made a contract for rhe 
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farmers who are thas enabled to get 
their children to school are much 
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pleased with the plan ang find th 
expense easy to be borne.” 4 

We believe that this Plan co 
made «.f great service throughout th 
South and we commend it to all j : 
terested in the public schools, " 

* * * * 
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These Northern visitors studieg 
the race problem almost as earnest] 
as the educational problem. Writ 
ing in his paper, the New York Ont. 
look, of April 27th, Dr. Lyman Ab 
bott sums up his impressions of hig 
trip South, so far as the race issue 
is concerned, as follows: 

“The Southerner has legs preju. 
ice aguinst the negro and more in. 
terest in his welfare than the North. 
erner has; he desires the Negroes’ 
education, but believes that, what. 
ever it may become in the future it 
should now be industria] rather than 
literary ; the South has spent on the 
negroes’ education between threg 
and four times as much in school 
taxes as the North has spent in cop. 
tributions; the work of the North 
among the xegroes should be Carried 
on in fellowship with the Southern 
whites, not in antagonism to them. 
to attempt to force either Politic] 
or social equality is to inflict inca), 
culable injury on the negro and on 
the Nation. Ina word, the North. 
erner should recognize the fact that 
the Southern white man now wishes 
to befriend the negro; but the negro 
should recognize the fact that he 
has yet to earn the Souther= white 
man’s respect.”’ 

* * * * * 

The good results obtained by re. 
formatory schools came in for their 
share of attention, and the North 
Carolina Reformatory Association 
can get some valuable points from 
the addresses made. Dr. John Gra. 
ham Brooks, of Cambridge, Muss, 
talxed at some length regarding the 
Eimira, N. Y., Reformatory. ‘Thir. 
ty seven different trades are taught,” 
he said. ‘The boys are given an all 
round training which teaches indus. 
try, order and virtue. So great is 
the confidence in them, that pos. 
tions are always awaiting graduates 
of the Elmira Reformatory.”’ 

Dr. Albert Shaw, discussing the 
same subject, asserted that nine. 
tenths of those who take a two 
years’ course at this institution be. 
come useful citizens. He told this 
story: A rather eccentric Dr, 
Beecher, a brother of the famous 
Henry Ward Beecher, was once pas: 
tor of achurch at Eimira, New York. 
In his flock there was a widow 
lady, the mother of two sons who 
from some cause seemed unlikely to 
make a saccess in life. She tuokher 
troubles to her pastor and asked his 
counsel. After hearing her story 
and her request for advice as to how 
to make usetul and sucessful men of 
her boys, Dr. Beecher replied: ‘Well, 
sister, you know Smith’s jewelry 
store here on Main street? Well, 
just let those boys go down there tc- 
night and break the plate gluss win- 
dow snd take a watch apiece. They 
will then be arrested, and I will see 
that they are given an indeterminate 
sentence at the Elmira Reformatory, 
after which you need have no fears 
for their future!’’ 

* * * * * 

Gen. Toon, Superintendent of 
Public Ins:ruction, for North Caro- 
lina, spoke of the millions which 
the South has paid for pensions to 
Federal soldiers, and urged the pro 
priety of Congressional approprit 
tions to supplement State appropri 
tions to public schools in the South. 

Gov. Aycock struck the key note 
when in his address of welcome, bé 
spoke of the great need of better 
sehoel houses in the country «is 
tr cts. This matter has not received 
the .ttention it deserves. Alongs 
the same line is this paragraph trom 
the Raleigh letter in a recent issué 
of the Chariotte Observer : 

* * + * 

“Gov. Aycock, chatting with your 

education 12 


* 


correspondent avout 


the State, the matter which Is nes 


est his heart, said he wished he ad 
a miliiou dollars for use ia buildiag 
school houses; that a great neeu vas 
improved school houses, which 
would be of a type to arouse local 
pride anid become centres. A sha boy 
sliuol dcuse is bat a poor ti1as iD- 

deed. If some rich man ‘Tf men 
«ould make large gifts to the State 
for the purpose of building better 
would be money 


school houses it 
well invested.”’ 
* * * a . 
In his magnificent address 08 er 
pubic schovls, Dr. Charles W a 
ney, of the Universi-y of Ligne 
paid a high tribute to ex-5up aa 
tendent of Public Instruction Me 
ane, of this State, which Gen. peer 
his successor, generou ly re-echoe® 


* 
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sot Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
- pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


King’s Mountain Democrat: Farm- 
ers from different sections of the 
country report to us that the small 
crop is very promisi:g, and 


grain ; 

with no unforseen missfortune a 
large Crop of wheat and oats may be 
expected, au situation very agreeable. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture 
las saying that the sales of 
tux tags up to this season 
2 per cent. greater than 
they were to the same period last 
vyeur. At one time, about three 
weeks ugo, they were 30 per cent. 


is quoter 
feriilizer 
are ab ut 2 


greater. 

Goldsboro Argus: Mr. J. W. 
Lynch, President of the Great West- 
erp Ruilway Company, which is lay- 
ing a road bed from Fremont to Snow 
Hill, says every arrangement has 
now been perfected for the final 
completion of the road from Engle- 
hard to Raleigh. 

High Point special to News and 
Observer: A gentleman who owns 
a gold mine near Candor, Montgom- 
ery county, wasin town yesterday, 
and with him hada nuggetof gold 
which weighed nearly seven pounds. 
Gold is said to be located in large 
quantities there. 

Danbury Reporter: Wheat looks 
fairly well. The fruit crop is 
thought to be sufe We heard the 
notes of asolitary oli time bluebird 
several days this and last week ; it is 
the first ‘‘bluebird's song’’ that we 
have bad the pleasure of of listening 
to for several years. 








Under the new school law, upon | 


the petition of one-fourth of the 
freeholders of any .own or district, 
an election will be held to, levy a 
special tax to supplement the shool 
fund. Oxford is the first town to 
order an election under this new law. 
The election will be held on May 7th. 

Winston dispatch, 24th: Winston 
had larger tobacco breaks to day 
thin for several weeks. Prices con- 
tinue high. The warehouse men 
estinute that three fourihs of last 
year's crops has been marketed. If 
this is true Winston’s sules this to 
bacco year will aggregate about 16, 
000,000 pounds. 

Asheville dispatch: The citizens’ 
non partisan convention last evening 
nominated a full municipal ticket 
headed by W. A. Boyce for mayor. 
The nominees were selected from 
both parties and from the usual in- 
dependent element. The ticket is 
thought to be a strong one. A few 
yeurs since a Democratic mayor was 
elected here by a majority of one 
vote. 

Monroe Journal: Messrs. J. T, 
Bivens und J G@. Tomberlin live on 
adjoining farms in east Monroe town- 
ship. Ther2 is surface gold on their 
lands and they occasionally pick up 
huggets and finer gold about the 
branches. Some years ago Mr. Tom- 
berlin found a lump worth $176. 
Recently he found a $10 lump and a 
Considerable amount of gold dust. 


Mr. Bivens also recently picked upa 
$7 lump. 


Col. A. H. Belo, one of the editors 
and owners of the Galveston (Tex ) 
News and the Dalias (Tex.) News, 
died in Asheville Friday. He wis 
born in Salem, this State, in 1839 
and entered the Confederate army aS 
Captain of the Forsyth Riflesin 1861. 
He was wounded at Gettysburg and 
hever fully recovered from the 
effects of the wounds. He had been 
0 feeble health for some time. The 
Tel.ains were interred in Salem. 

About four years ago President 
Dudiey began holding summer nor- 
mals tor the negro teachers of the 
Btute. The A. and M. College fuc- 
uty wus assisted by the leading 
White and colored teachers of the 
Profession. Daring the last two 
years with an appropriation of $5,000 
8 year less than formerly received, 
7 summer normal was suspended, 
The Groton, Daler inf ins 
kot = ! ecord hat the 

a8 Swill be resumed.— 
Exchunge, 
Durham ( 


h Jor. Post, 26th: News 
US TE 


‘ached here of a murder, horri 


le in its e 
‘Its details, that was committed 


Dear (‘yea c 
ca reedmore, Granville c unty, 
W duve mm" . 
‘i toe ago. ‘The murderer wus 
aa) + 
owt brother of the man slain, and 
Alter ¢} ’ 


16 life had been tuken the 
9 laetgea the dead body quite a 
is and 10 ais home and then made 

cg ei The parties in this affair 
- oe and Walter Gardner is 
Willia frer, while the body of 
™ Gardner lies buried at his 


Slayer } 





home near Creedmore. From what 
particulars could be learned here, it 
seems that there had been bad blood 
between the two brothers for some 
time. Walter Gardner was suspic 
ious and jealous of the attention 
William showed his wife, and of the 
kindly manner in which she received 
him. 

Salisbury Sun: Snow in April is 
a very unusual sight here, but all 
those who happened to be on the 
streets late Suturday night witnessed 
a heavy tall of the fleecy. It con- 
tinued to snow from 10 o0’clock Satur. 
day night until 2 0 clock Sanday 
morning, though it had entirely disap 
peared trom the ground yesterday 
morning. The intense severity of 
the weather finds no parallel month. 
It is feared that early vegetables and 
fruit will be badiy damaged. Much 
prepared land has been washed 
away. 

Warrenton Record: It was with 
genuine pleasure that we read, a few 
days ago, the retutation of the 
charges against the management of 
the D. D. & B. Institutions at Rat 
eigh. Mr. John E. Ray, Superintend- 
ent of the Institutions, is heid in the 
highest esteem by us, and our conti- 
dence would have suffered violence 
had the charges by the Legislature 
not been retuted Happy, tierefore, 
are we since the Directors of the 
Institutions have completely and 
satisfactorily answered every charge 
made by that Legislative committee. 


Asheville Citizen: On the first of 
November last year the Citizen be 
gan keeping a record of the deaths 
by burning, relying upon the State 
papers that are on the Citizen’s ex- 
change list. This record, which of 
course, is not complete, was kept up 
to the first of April and during these 
five months as shown by this incom- 
plete list, 60 personsin North Caro 
lina lost their lives by fire. Of these 
43 were children and 17 adults. If 
the complete statistics were avuail- 
it would doubtless be found that the 
gruesome list foots up many more 
than the Citizen’s record shows 


- tatesville Landmark: During the 
past 20 years this State has expended 
$7,310,964 for white and $4,091,139 
for negro public schools. It also 
spent $3,823,564 for general expenses 
for both races, ot which the whites 
got the benefit of 56 and and the 
negroes of 44 per cent. The total 
expended was $15,225,006. The ne- 
groes pay 5 percent. of the taxes. 
This year $100,000 from the State 
Treasury, for a current appropria- 
tion, will be available for the public 
schools whenever called for. An- 
other $10),000 was appropriated this 
year, to bring the schoo! terms up to 
not less than four months, but this 
will not be available unt:] the taxes 
for this year are collected, which 
means the end of the year. 


Smithfield Hereld: A prominent 
man of the State says that the next 
Legislature will establish a reforma- 
tory for youthful criminals and also 
take a long step towards compulsory 
education. These are both live ques- 
tions. The reformatory question has 
already been discussed a good deal. 
The compulsory educational question 
is a big one and sentiment in that 
direction is growing. The recent 
Legislature passed an act giving the 
peopte of Mitchell the privilege to 
vote on this question this summer 
If a majority of the voters of that 
county want compulsory education 
they will have it. When the people 
of North Carolina became thoroughly 
aroused to the greut need of educa- 
tion the State will move forward as 
never befcre 





A great curiosity was received at 
the State Mu-eum in Raleigh Wed 
nesday. Itis acotton gin said to be 
more than 100 years old and is lent 
by Major Benjamin May, of Kinston. 
It is all of wood save the saws, which 
are about four and one half inches in 
diameter and which are filled from 
slips of steel. The motive power is 
the human hind, which by means of 
a wooden handle turns a wheel 18 
inches in diameter. This hus toothed 
edges or pogs mude of persimmon, 
and its cogs act on a lantern-geared 
wheel on the axle of which are the 
saws. The entire gin is about 2x2 
feet in size. It is a valuable addition 
to the collection, which will be sent 
the Charleston Exposition for which 
great preparations are now in their 
initial stage. —Ex. 

Greensboro dispatch, 24th: The 
Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias ad- 
journed to-night after electing and 
installing the following officers: 
Grani Chancellor, L. P. MeoLeod, 
Asheville; Grand Vice-Chancellor, 
J. L. Scott, Jr., Graham; Grand 
Keeper of Records and Seal, W. T. 


|Culled your correspondent’s atten- 


Hollowell, Goldsboro ; Prelate, Rev. 
E. D. Brown, Kinston ; Grand Master 
at Arms, J. L. Arrington, Rocky 
Mount; Grand Inner Guard, B. Nooe, 
Jr., Pittsboro; Grand Outer Guard, 
D. H. Collins, Greensboro; Grand 
Master of Exchequer, John C. Mills, 
Rutherfordton. T.S Franklin, Char- 
lotte was elected representative to | 
the Supreme Lodge. The day was 
spent in receiving reports trom offi- 
cers, committees, etc. Reports show- 
ed the order to be more encouraging 
than at any time in its history. | 
There are in the State 124 lodges and 
over 5,000 members. Asheville is the 
next meeting place. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: | 
The Secretary ot State this afternoon | 





tion to an astounding act of the Leg- 
islature. It is what is known as a 
‘sneak bill,’’ that is it was evidently 
only read by its title. It prohibits 
the shipping of logs out of the State. 
Its title is deceptive, “An act to pro- 
hibit the felling of timber in certain 
Streams in Beaufort.’’ Only the first | 
section touches on that matter, all | 
the others being general, that is ap- 
plying to the whole State. Section 
3 says no corporation heretofore 
chartered or which may be chartered 
shall be allowed to hold over 300 
acres of timber unless such corpora- 
tion operates mills in this State, and 
none shall have a right to own or 
cut timber on over 300 acres unless 
it operates mills in North Carolina, 
or cuts or hauls for other mills in 
the State. This act will raise a howl. 
Will it stand the test of the courts? 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The charges that there ure two de- 
serters in the Soldiers’ Home will be 
fully investigated by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. Mention has 
been made of the fact that a dis- 
covery of a long-lost State book re 
vealed that in the mountain district 
20 deserters had for years been draw- 
ing pensions. An ex official of the 
State says there are many other pen- 
sion frauds. Some of these are due, 
it is asserted, t» the careiessness of 
old county pension boards. Many 
young widows of old soldiers are on 
the lists ; a lot of them it is said not 
over 36 years of age; but of course 
this is not fraud and can't be avoided. 
There will no doubt be much purg- 
ing of pension lists this year under 
the excellent new law. One wus 
mentioned at the Anditor's office 
who had married a ‘‘pension widow.”’ 
Deep was his disgustut learning tiat 
remarriage terminated her pension. | 
He had counted on getting his 
hands on it. 

The Legislature of 1901, by a bill 
introduced by Senator Aycock re- 
pealed section 3 of chapter 370, Pub- | 
lic Laws of 1899, and put the manage. 
ment and control of the Uollege of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in 
the hands of the Stute Board of Agri- 
culture, providing also for the ap 
cointment of a Board of Visitors, 
consisting cf eleven members, with 
recommendatory powers, to act with 
the Board ot Agriculture. Last week 
Governor Aycock announced the 
members of this Bouri of Visitors, 
dividing them into three classes, 
four for two years, four for four 
years und three for six yeurs, as fol- 
lows: For two years: Charles W 
Gold, of Wilson; W. J. Peele, of Rual- 
eigh; R. L Smith, of Stanly; J. B 
Stokes, of Windsor. For four years: | 
W.S. Primrosa, of Raleigh; D. A. | 
Tompkins, of Charlotte ; Mat. Moore, 
ot Kenansville; W. H. Ragan, of 
High Point. For six years: 





Charlotte ; J. Frank Ray, of Macon. 


| pelling Count Tolstoi from Russia 


—— ee 








General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 
A special dispatch from Vienna 
says the Czar has signed a decree ex. 


and that the decree has been served. 

A bill has passed the Illinois Leg- 
islature prohibiting the sale, giving 
away or bringing into the State of 
cigarettes, cigarette paper, or any 
substitute therefor. 

Governor Odell, of New York, has 
signed the bill authorizing women 
tux-puyers in villages and towns to} 
vote on propositions to expend money | 
for public purposes. 





One hundred and fifteen insurgent 
officers and 2,157 Bolo men surren. | 
dered to the Americans at Narbacan, | 
April 22. They also presented rolls 
ot membership which showed that 
the secret organization known as the 
Katipunan Society existed in all Bar 
rios. 


Reports from 18 fruit points on the 
Central of Georgia Railway, are al. 
most wholly to the effect that the 
recent cold was without serious re- 
sult. Barnesville and Marshall 
vilie and Fort Valley, the most im- 
portant peach centres in the State, 
report no appreciable damage done. 
From the pear and grape section the 
news is reassuring, and full crop is 
looked for. 


Officials who are assisting Li 
Hung Chang in the negotiations last 
week conferred with the British, 
German, French and Japanese min- 
isters, who told them that the amount 
of the indemnity cluims would reach 
£65,000,(00 by the end of June. If 
matters were not settled by that 
time they would increase at the rate 
of £100,000 per month on account of 
the expense of muaintuining the mil- 
itary torces. It is still uncertain 
how China is to raise the money. 


G.vernor Alien D. Candler of 
Georgia will prooably, in his mes- 
Suge to the State Legislature next 
October, recommend the disfran- 
chisement of the ignorant negroes. 
He guve out an interview last week 
int.nyating that he will take such 
action. ‘I think it would be well,”’ 
he said, ‘‘for Georgia to follow the 
exumple set by Alabuma, Mississippi, 
and North Carolina and revise the 
constitution. At present it hampers 
enterprise and is generally not per- 
test. Some restriction of the bal- 
lot is necessary. The white primary 
will do for awhile, but a temporary 
expedient of that character will not 
serve for all time. We need some. 
thing that will meet the requirements 
for years. We should follow the ex- 
amples of other Southern States.”’ 
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FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 





Alabama Votes to Hold It May 21.—Suffrage, 
the Courts, Terms of Officials and Uther 
Matters to be Considered. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 23.— 
The peopie of Alabama voted to-day 
on the proposition to call a conven- 
tion to assemble in this city May 21 
to udopt the State constitution to 
the needs of the present day. An ex- 
ceedingly light vote was polled 
throughout the Stute, and the re- 
turns indicate that perhaps five- 
sixths of the counties voted in favor 
of a convention being held. The 
principal reforms which the conven. 
tion hus in view ure suffrage, the 


Frank | gourts, the terms of public officers 
Wood, of Edenton; David Clark, of | and the ubolition of so much local 


legislation. 





News and Observer, 27th: The | 
newspapers from the Western part | 
of the State bring news of great | 
damage done by the recent rains 
and consequent flooded 
Throughout that whole section the | 
rainfall was.excessive, the wind was | 


s 2 a | 
au considerable fall of snow. In Cleve- | 
land and adjoining counties all bot- | 
tom lands were overflowed and many | 


costly and important bridges were | 


storm was the most severe ever | 
The Yadkin changed its course in| 
several places and all bottom land | 
= the creeks and rivers will have to | 
be re-plowed and planted. Land is | 
much damaged, and the roads are | 
almost impassable for the mud. ‘Lhe | 
storm was especially severe 
Wilkes, Surry and Yadkin. Along) 
the Yadkin river are destroyed | 


bridges, impassable roads, wrecked | 


outs. The Wilkesboro Chronicle | 





‘at from $200,000 to $400,000. 


estimates the damage to farm lands 


streams | arrived at. 


high and the temperature low, with | out speakers 


known for this time of the year. |Houso of Representatives. 


in| Inseverulof the counties where the | 


telephone lines and railroad wash | nominees. 


No definite programme has been 
mupped outund the convention wiil 
necessarily be 1D session sume days 
| before the drift of sentiment can be 
There was much apathy 
in the State during the Compuign. 
The Democratic State committee sent 
but the people were 
not greatiy enthused There wus 
no orgunized opposition against the 
issue. At to-day’s election 555 dele- 
gates from the State at large were 


washed away completely or damaged. | elected and 100 frum the counties, 
In Lenoir und Caldwell counties the | each county being aliowed as muny 


dslegutes as it hus members in the 
There 
will be in no event exceeding four 
or five Republicans in the conven 
tion. : 

Returns up to 12 o'clock indicate | 
that the constitutional convention | 
has carried the State by 80,000. | 


negro vote predominates the negroes | 
aligned themselves with the Popu- | 
lists und defeated the Democratic | 
It now seems certuin | 
that all the Democratic candidates | 
from the State at large have been 
| elected. 


! 
PLOUGHING UP COTTON. | 





REGULAR ARMY TO NUMBER 76,000. 


Great Damago Wrought by Cold in the | The President and Secretary Root Decide to 


South Curolina Lowlands. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., April 24 —The 
cold wave has apparently not affec 
ted the cotton crop in Greenwood, 
Spartanburg and other counties of 
the Piedmont, because what seed 
had been planted was not yet up, 
but disastrous results are reported 
from sections of the low country. | 
In Hampton county, which is very | 
neur the coast, vegetables, fruit, 
corn and especially cotton have been 
seriously damaged if not destroyed 
Many farmers are now ploughing up 
their cotton, some replanting with 
cotton, and others sowing food crops 
Cotton seed is scarce, nearly all of it | 
having been sold to the oil mills and | 
at this lute season it is expensive to | 
plant cotton as grass comes up with | 
it. 
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A MAJOR MARTIN CASE IN VIRGINIA. 





RICHMOND, Va., April 24.—Joseph 
H. Shepard, clerk in the State Au- | 
ditor’s office, who was arrested yes- 
terday for embezzling State funds, 
was to-day committed for the grand 
jury, in default of $5,000 bail. The 
specific charge is that Shepherd 
fraudulently made out a warrant in 
favor of an officer for $50 which was 
not due him and certified under his 
signature that he had mailed the 
warrant himseli, but instead of mail- 
ing to the officer suid Shepard drew 
the money from the State depository, 
which he was enabled to do by ad- 
ding the words ‘‘or bearer,’’ after 
it was signed by the Auditor. This 
also involves technical forgery. Two 
more warrants charging the same 
offence have been issued against him. 


A $50,000,000 PLOW COMBINATION 
FORMED. 


Cuicaao, April 27.—After a con- 
ference lasting several days the plow 
manufacturers of the United States 
practically have completed the for- 
mation of a $50,000,000 combination. 
The combination has for one of its 
purposes the eliminafion of the long 
credits which have been given coun- 
try merchants. 


———_——# ee. 
AN INCREASED COTTON ACREAGE IN 
TEXAS. 


Houston, Tex., April 27.—The 
Post will to-morrow issue a report on 
the cotton acreage of Texas. It 
shows that the plunting season is 
fully three weeks late and much re- 
planting is to be done because ot the 
weather. There will be an _ in- 
creased acreage. Much land sown 
to grain will be plowed up and put 
in cotton in the northern portion of 
the State. The boli weevil is re 
ported in the south and southwes 
tern portion of Texas. Only a small 
portion of the crop is above ground 
and the stand is not good. 
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FIGHT OR EAT HUMBLE PIE. 





W. T. Stead Says Congress Will Tear Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty into Shreds. 

Lonvon, April 26 —Hon. William 
T. Stead, in an interview with the 
representative of the Daily Mail yes 
terday, said : 

‘*‘When the United Stutes Congress 
meets, the Clayton Bulwer Treaty 
will be torn into shreds, and flung 
in our faces We shail have to 
choose between fighting and eating 
humole pie. 

“The first serious discussion of 
the possibility of such a war wiil do 
more to keep the Beers in the field 
than all the speeches of ail the pro- 
Boers in existence.’’ 

—-— 


ENTIRELY JUSTIFIED, 





Minister Conger Delends the Action of Mis- 
slonaries. 

Vicroria, B. C., April 26.—In an 
interview in tie Kobe Herald, Mini. 
ter Conger, who 1s on his way to 
San Francisco, suid : 

“There were really no actions on 
the part ot the in 
China that were not entirely justi 
tie:, when the circumstrnces are 
known. Missionaries did not loot. 
Vhey tound 2,000. destitute men and 
women on their bunds. There was 
no government, ho organized au- 
thority. There were houses of men 
who had been firing on the foreign 
quarter, directing the attack, lead- 
ers of the Boxers. Their property 
had been abaudoned as a result ot 
the state of war, und 1t was taken 
to succor hunoreds of foreigners and 
destitute Chinese, whore lives the 
original owners had been laboring to 
destroy. Winter was coming on 
and meusures of some kind were im- 
perative, and the appropriation of 
property for the end in view wus un- 
questionably justified. 

‘That briefly, was the situation. 
lam prepared to justify the conduct | 
of the American missionaries before | 


milsslonaries 





the siege.”’ 


Increase the Force to That Number. 
WASHINGTON, April 
been determined to increase the reg- 
ular army to approximately 76,000 
men and to leave it at that number 
unless conditions in the Philippines 
should make more troops necessary. 
The President and Secretary Root 
reached this conclusion to-day und 
the details will be worked out by the 
Secretary and General Miles. 

The number of officers appointed 
wili be as originally contemplated. 
The artillery corps will he increased 
to its tull strength of 18,000 men. 
Some time ago it was announced 
that the companies of cavalry would 
contain 65 instead of 89 enlisted 
men and it is expected the infantry 
compunies also will be reduced to 
bring the total to the figure agreed 
upon. It has not yet been deter- 
mined what proportion of the troups 
shall be stationed in the Philippines, 
although it is known that u large 
force will be required there for sume 
time. 

CHARLESTON’S EXHIBIT. 


The President and Cabinet Glad to Lend the 
Articles Sent to the Buffalo. 

WASHINGTON, April 23.—By request 
of Senator McLaurin, the cabinet 
to-day discussed the question of 
loaning to the Charleston Exposition 
the exhibits to be made by the gov- 
ernment at Buffalo. All the cabinet 
officers desire to permit this loan and 
it was agreed that the loan shouid 
be made if there is no provision of 
law against it. The Charleston Ex- 
position will pay the expenses of the 
exhibit, and the government will do 
nothing but make aloan The Pres- 
ident and cabinet were glad to do 
this much for Charleston, which 
fuiled in any provision for its expo- 
sition during the closing hours of 
Congress. 
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AGUINALDO’S MANIFESTO. 





The manifesto from Aguinaldo 
which has been expected fora week 
or two has at last made its app ar- 
ance. It is a complete acknowledge- 
ment of the sovereignty of the Uni- 
ted States throughout the Puil- 
ippine Archipelgo, anda message of 
advice to the Filipinos to accept ‘‘the 
glorious sovereign banner of the 
United States,’’in the hope that they 
may “attain all those promised liter- 
ties which they are beginning to 
enjoy.”’ As a document of some 
interest and importance in the his- 
tory of the war, we print the address 
in full: 

‘‘T believe 1 am not in error in pre- 
suming that the unhappy fate to 
which my adverse fortune has jed 
me is not a surprise to those who 
have been familar with the progress 
of the war. The lesssons taught 
with a full meaning and which have 
recently come to my knowledge sug- 
gest withirresistible force that a com- 
plete termination of hostilities und 
lusting peace are not only desiravie 
but absolutely essential to the wel- 
tare of the Philippine Islands 

“The Filipinos have never been dis- 
mayed at their weakness, nor huve 
they faltered in following the puth 
pointed out by their fortitude and 
courage. The time has come, huw- 
ever, in which they find their ad- 
vance ulong this path to be impeued 
by un irresistible force, which, wie 
it restruins them, yet enlightens 
their minds and opens to them un- 
other course, presenting them the 
cause of peace. This cause has been 
joyfully embraced by the majority 
of my tello..-countrymen, who have 
already united around the glorivus 
soversign banner of the Uniied 
States. In this banner they repose 
their trust, azd beileve that under 
its protection the Filipino people will 
attuin all those promised liberties 
which they are beginning to enjoy. 

“The country has declared unn.is- 
takably in favor of peace. So be it. 
‘here hus been enough b!ood, enough 
teurs, und enough desvlation. Tius 
wish cunnot be ign red by the men 
stillin urms if they ure animated by 
a desire to serve our noble peo; le, 
which has thus clearly munifested 
its will So dv I respect this will, 
now thut itis known to me. 

‘ After mature deliberation, I reso- 
intely proclaim to the world that I 
cannot reiuse to heed the voice of a 
people lozging for peace, nor the 
lamentations of thousands of fami- 
lies yearning to see their dear ones 
enj ving the liberty und the prom- 
ised generosity of the great Ameri- 
can Nation, 

“By acknowledging and accepting 
the sovereignty of the Umted States 
throughout the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, as I now do, and without any 
reservation whutsvever, I believe 
that I am serving thee, my beloved 





the siege, during the siege and after | country. May happiness be thine !""— 


New York Outlook, 27th. 
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The Progressive Farmer, April 30, 1901. 














P THE HOMESPUN DRESS. 
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Oh, yes, Iam a Southern girl, 
And glory in the name ; 
I boast of it with greater pride 
Than glittering wealth or fame ; 
I envy not the Northern girl, 
Her robes of beauty rare, 
Though diamonds deck her snowy neck 
And pearls bestud her hair. 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! 
For the Sunny South, so dear ; 
Three cheers for the homespun dress 
The Southern ladies wear ! 


Now, Northern goods are out of date ; 
And, since Old Abe’s blockade 

We Southern girls can be content 
With goods that’s Southern made. 

We send our sweethearts to the war, 
But, girls, ne’er you mind— 

Your soldier-lover will not forget, 
The girl he left behind. 


The Southern land’s glorious land, 
And has a glorious cause ; 
Then cheer, three cheers, for Southern rights 
And for the Southern boys ! 
We scorn to wear a bit of silk, 
A bit of Northern lace, 
But make our homespun dresses up, 
And wear them with grace. 


And, now, young man, a word to you, 
If you would win the fair, 

Go to the field where honor calls 
And win your lady there ; 

Remember that our brightest smiles 
Are for the true and brave, 

And that our tears are all for those 
Who fill the soldier’s grave. 


The Home Circle, 


Confederate 


War Song.) 


—Author Unknown. 








There has been a very distinct and | that will not distinctly tend to give 
marked deterioration in the quality | 


of the current literature in the last 
twenty or thirty years. The farm 
boy of to-day, if he reads novels 
without a guide from un older head, 
is likely to fill himself with the east 
wind and receive mental if not moral 
damage. Cheap paper, new methods 
of printing, and the advantages of 
advertising are making the printing 
press a fountain of evil as well as of 
good. 

The deterioration is especially 
marked in the latter-day novel and 
in what has been happily called the 
“yellow journal,’’ and it is against 
these that the farm boy should be 
warned. We have never opposed the 


reading of novels as such; in fact, a | 


first-class novel is one of the highest 
forms of literary effort, and no boy 
will suffer harm from reading such 
novels as Walter Scott's, the better 
efforts of Dickens, or the best even 
of Fenimore Cooper's. He will, in 
. fact, get views of life that will be of 
distinct advantage. The modern his- 
torical novel, however, so far as we 
have read them, is pure, unadulter- 
ated trash ; hog wash would be a bet- 
ter name. They are of no historical 
value, whatever. They decidedly 
misrepresent the historical charac- 
ters, and, besides, give an ideal of 
life in revolutionary times which is 
not only false in fact, but furnish a 
totally wrong and false idea. We 
pity the boy whose ideas of George 
Washington are formed by reading 
the historical novels in which the 
Father of His Country figures so 
largely. Thirty years ago we had 
djme novels, cheaply printed, circu- 
lated on the sly, which sent boys 
with bad blood in them off to fight 
Indians and do other foolish things, 
and the modern historical novel is 
simply the old disreputable dime 
novel of thirty years ago, rendered 
fashionable by being put in a good 
dress and rendered outwardly re. 
Spectable. 

The literature that a farm boy 
reads has mtich to do in shaping bis 
future life, and if we had any advice 
to give farm boys this winter, it 
would be to avoid both the histori- 
cal novel and the yellow journal, 
Whut do we mean by a yellow jour- 
nal? A paper that aims to print in 
the most sensational way every bit 
of sensational news or no news which 
it can gather from uny part of the 
world or evolve out of the inner con- 
sciousness of the editor. These jour- 
nals have immense circulation, or at 
least are said to have, and what cir- 
Gulation they have is secured by pan. 
dering to the lowest passions of men 
and women. For years we have 
made it a point not to read, exceptin 
heailines, stories of murder, of jeal- 
ousy, lawsuits involving scandal, nor 
the short stories or novelettes that 
fake up such large space in the daily 
papers, nor is it worth while for any- 
body to read the cheaper magazines ; 


the hundred thousand, or said to be. 
at a cheap price, apparently with 
reading matter to accompany illus- 
frations. 
boy to read this kind of truck. 


, | 





_that actually portrays life in any 
part of the world as it really is, a 





It does not pay avy farm | 


| girlentered the car, and instantly a 
Magazines which ure circulated by | 


‘young man dropped into the vacant 
He cannot afford to read anything 


right views of life and build up 
manly character. If he wishes to 
read novels, let him read Walter 
Scott, especially ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and ‘Old 
Mortality.’’ If he wishes to get a 
view of life as it was thirty years 
agoin the great metropolis of the 
world, let him take Dickens. Books 
like ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ 
giving an accurate portrayal of life 
in the West, are healthy. We wish 
we had more of them. Any book 


book that is true tonature, and writ- 
ten with the distinct design of mak- 
ing men wiser or better, if written 
in good English, is worth the boy’s 
attention. To note the degeneration, 
compare, for example, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”’ and ‘‘When Knighthood Was 
in Flower.”’ 

The same comparison might be 
made along all lines, and with 
practically the same result. The 
fact is, that in later years we are ab- 
sorbed as individuals in money-mak- 
ing, and as a nation in extending our 
trade and our flag, and we are be- 
coming intellectually, if not morally, 
demoralized. The same remark ap- 
plies to newspapers, even to agricul- 
tural papers. The commercialism or 
the money-making spirit which dom- 
inates the publishing business in all 
lines, has tended very rapidly, not 
merely to lower the moral tone, but 
the literary style and thejvery spirit 
and substance of literature in all 
lines. 

It is to be hoped, with but little 
ground of hope, however, that the 
beginning of the new century will 
mark a reaction and lead us back to 
healthier literature and a higher 
plane of intellectual and moral life. 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 


—— 


WHEN KNIGHTHOUD IS IN FLOWER. 





On one of the busiest streets of Wash- 
ington at an hour when many ladies 
were shopping, a young man, evi- 
dently on his way to the railroad 
station—for he carried a satchel and 
overcout—was passing rapidly down 
the street, when a woman stepped in 
front of him. She was old and 
wrinkled and shabby. On her arm 
was a big basket of flowers, and 
she held upa bunch of violets, si- 
lently begging him to buy. He did 
not stop, but as he hurried on he 
lifted his hat t» the old woman as 
courteously us if she had been the 
prettiest girl of his acquaintance 
Unmindful of the jostling throng of 
passers by, the woman stood still 
and looked after him, a strangely 
happy smile hovering arout her 
mouth. Perhaps that unexpected 
bit of courtesy gladdened her old 
heart more than a dozen purchases 
would have done. 

And then it was in a crowded 
streetcar in New York. Every 
place was occupied when a pretty 


young man sprang up and offered 
her his seut. A lady opposite smiled 
and said to himself, ‘If she hadn't 
been young and pretty—”’ 

Then somebody got out, and the 





seat. The next time the car stopped, | 


a big rough handed Irish woman 
entered. 

‘Now we'll see!’’ said the cynical 
lady opposite. She did see, for with- 
out a moment’s hesitation that 
young man was up again, lifting his 
hat as he touched the Irish woman’s 
shoulder, saying, ‘‘Here’s a seat, 
madam,’’ and when, without a word 
of acknowledgment, she plumped 
heavily down into the narrow space 
the lady opposite looked at that 
young man with the frankest admi- 
ration in her eyes. 

‘When knighthood is in flower !”’ 
she said to herself. 





And perhaps—for who can teil 
how far-reaching is the influence of | 
example?—perhaps it was the mem- 
ory of the young man’s courtesy 
that made the same lady see an op- 
portunity and give a bit of helpa 
little later. She was walking then, 
and just before her was a workman 
with his hands full of gas fittings 
An awkward load it was, filling both 
his hands. Suddenly one piece slip- 
ped out of his grasp and dropped to 
the ground. He stooped and looked 
at it perplexedly. He could not pick 
it up without dropping the big, 
clumsy collection that he hadin each 
hand. 

The lady stepped forward and pick- 
ed up the piece, and slipped it in 
among the rest, while the man look- 
ed at her with eyes so full of surprise 
that she laughed softly. 

‘“‘Aren't we here to help one an. 
other?’’ she said, as she passed on.— 
Ida L. Thurston 


ee 


WHY LINCOLN WOULDN'T TAKE A CASE. 

General John H. Littlefield, who 
studied law with Abraham Lincoln, 
writes his recollections of his great | 
mentor in the New York ‘‘Success.”’ | 
He tells this attractive bit of anec- | 
dote :— | 

Allclients knew that, with “Old, 
Abe’’ as their lawyer, they would | 


win their case—if it was fair ; if not, | 
that it was a waste of time to take, 
ittohim. After listening some time 
one day to « would-be client’s state 
ment, with his eyes on the ceiling, 
he swung suddenly round in his chair 


and exclaimed :— 





‘‘Well, you have a pretty good 
case in technical law, but a pretty 
bad one in equity and justice. You 
will have to get some other fellow to 
win this case for you. I couldn’t 
doit. All the time while standing 
talking to that jury, I’d be thinking, 
‘Lincoln, you're a liar,’ and I believe 
I should forget myself and say it 
out loud.”’ = 
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CHEERFULNESS VERSUS GAYETY. 

It is not often that young pecple 
stop to think of the difference be- 
tween the meaning of cheerfulness 
and gayety. Gayety seems more of 
a personal thing—the merriment of 
jollity which comesto us from our sur- 
roundings and amusements. Cheer- 
fulness isa more noble and lovable 
quality. The dictionary has many 
varying definitions of this pleasant 
word, but they all express something 
which not only makes oneself glad, 
but helps other people. ‘Cordially 
willing; genial in action; hearty, 
ungrudging.’’—** Promoting good 
cheer, gladdening, animating, gen 
ial.’ These are my favorite expla 
nations of our little word, and I 
would dearly love to let you take it 
for your motto for this month of 
good cheer. 


The old knights, you know, in the 
days of chivalry, always chose some 
word or sentence which expressed 
what they aimed to do, or desired to 
defend, curried this upon their shields 
when they went into battle, and 
every duy wore it emblazoned on 
their banners. It was a very excel- 
lent idea in many ways, and, once 
having chosen his motto, a knight 
was bound to live up to its require- 
ments, and his children took it for 
their life-rule ulso. For instance, if 
aman wrote on his shield: ‘Faith | 
ful to the End,’ he was bound to 
hold every trust with unfaltering 
fidelity, even if it cost him his life. 


Now, it we should take up tor our 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. * 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





What a dreary day this must be to 
those who do not know how to read 
and enjoy a good book! When the 
weather is rainy and cold, oneis com 
pelled to stay within doors, and an 
instructive book helps you to feel 
that the hours are not entirely 1 
blank. 

I see the statement in the morning 
paper that many cotton seeds that 
were planted some time since have 
rotted in the ground. Well, there is 
uo other alternative but to plant 
again. How very many timesin this 
life do we grieve over blighted hopes 
and frustrated ambition, but hope’s 
bright star continues to shine, and 
by its light we ever see new fields of 
promise. Cotton is, fortunately, not 
our only money erop. There are 
other things which pay as well, if in- 
telligently handled. Our State af- 
fords unbounded opportunities for 
obtaining wealth, and there is no 
reason for any one starving within 
her borders. Why, only a few days 
since a friend from Connecticut as 
serted that there are enough edible 
mushrooms growing wild all over 
North Carolina to feed any who 
would trouble to look for them. 
Now, we never thought of subsisting 
on mushrooms, but this item alone 
gives you an insight as to the fer- 
tility of our soil and the diversity of 
our resources. Another significant 
fact is, that were all the wild grapes 
that growin the woods of our State 
gathered and converted into jelly 
each season it would bring us many 
thousands of dollars. It takes these 
people from other States to tell us 
how rich we are and convince us 
how little we appreciate the fact. 

Ours is a dear old State, if our 
people are behind in education. In 
this line our authorities are now tak- 
ing a forward step, but, remember, 
no one can teach you what you are 
not willing to know. All the educa- 
tional advantages will not educate 
you unless you are ready to avail 
yourself of them. 

The free libraries will not accom- 
plish the good for which they were 
intended unless the people read and 
remember the contents of the books 
placed therein. I once read of a fel- 
low who had grown sudden!y rich, 
and of course, he felt that the fur- 
nishing of his mansion would bein. 
complete without an extensive li- 
brary. But as to what books to buy 
he knew nothing, so he waited until 
the carpet and draperies were intact, 
then selected books whose bindings 
harmonized with the color scheme, 
regardless of their contents—a com- 
paratively useless conglomeration of 
ideas from vuther men’s brains, but 
not quite so worthless as the library 
of a friend of his who was more tact- 
ful, in that he bought the ‘box 
backs’’ of many noted authors, and 
at his death it was found that they 
were not books at all, but boxes 
bound to represent books. 

Just as valueless to you will the 
library established in your neighbor- 
hood prove, if you fail to avail your- 
self of its advantages. 

Two new members this week. The 
letter from Cheops is interesting. 
Come again, all of you. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


AS TO SINCERE’S QUERY 


z. 

DeaR AUNT JENNIE :—Answering 
Sincere’s query as to whether or not 
a mother should carry her baby to 
church, I must say that -among my 
earliest recollections was the coun- 
try church and our Sunday School 
near my childhood home, and how 
much we little folks enjoyed the 
services! Women, as « class, must 
needs sacrifice much in their life for 
the pleasure and benefit of other mor- 
tals, but why ask her to stay away 
from Divine service because of her 
baby, when necessity compels her to 
care for it? Did not Jesus bless the 
children? And as early impressions 
are the most lasting in this life, why 
not carry the child tochurch? Some 





device, ‘‘Cheerfulness,’’ we should 


wherever we went, make light of 


disappointments and trials, hold back | 
the tears when we were hurt or! 


troubled, be quick to ‘“‘lend a hand,”’ 
and always try to find a sunny side 
to every cloud. Andit would mean 
giving up all complaints, and endur- 
ing what we had to endure, not only 


without a murmur—for that we ‘proclaim himself God's messenger. | 


might do by being only brave—but 
finding a way to smile even when 
things went very much against us.— 
Mrs. Farley in April Ledger Monthly. 


| some sensitive sisters, will be annoy 
be bound to bring sunshine and hope | ed because of the child's presence, 





sore-headed brethren, and, perhaps, 


| but what harm will come of it if 
they are? There are chronic grum- 

blers in every community who are 
always looking for something to sniff 
|at, but I plead for the mother’s share 
in the church service. No minister 

who complains because a baby hap- 
| pens to be in church has any right to 


| Babies have souls but dogs have not. 





| Now, I donot think any person has a 
| right to take 
‘the dog can 


his owner listens and allows others 
to hear the gospel. If the baby is 
quiet and does not disturb others 
with its noise, no harm is done—and 
even if it does, the mother can per- 
haps quietly leave the building for a 
few minutes, quiet it and return. 

All honor to the mother who has 
energy, strength and perseverance 
enough to attend service with all the 
family. I honestly believe that the 
greatest drawback to religion in our 
towns and cities is the lack of poren- 
tal interest in having the children at 
tend church. 

The Sunday School is all right, 
but is that all? Do children learn 
reverence for God's house at Sunday 
school as quickly as they do by at 
tending the church service? They 
say as a twig is bent so the tree 
grows, and if we have the little folks 
skipped off to Sunday school Sunday 
morning and as soon as dismissed 
skip off with Mrs. So-and-So’s child 
to—there is no telling where—until 
service is over; then get home about 
the time mother and father return 
from church, with not one word to 
say as to where they have been or 
what they have been doing. Doyou 
think they will have the right idea 
as to keeping God’s day holy? I 
think not, and, for the sake of 
humanity,I say take the children to 
church with you- Nancy. 


II. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I will try to 
write to the Social Chat, this for the 
first time. I enioy the Chat very 
much. I will answer Sincere’s ques- 
tion, ‘Shall baby go tochurch?” I 
think the babies should go to church. 
Our ministers say, ‘‘Bring the little 
children ; we like to have them come 
out.’’ We have five religious de- 
nominations in Pamlico. They like 
to take the children on the front 
seats and talk tothem and have them 
sing. Ithink a minister that will 
ask a mother out during service 
should be put out himself. I have 
four children that go to church when 
I go, and many times when I cannot 
I remember one time my baby cried 
in church. I got up to go out, but 
the minister told me not to go, as the 
baby did not disturb him. 

Mothers, go to church, and take 
the little ones with you. The time 
will come when they will not have a 
mother to go with them. 

PaMLICO MOTHER. 

Pamlico Co., N. C. 
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WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of April 16th has 
just reached me and, as usual, the 
Social Chat has had my prompt at- 
tention. Iam very glad that Water 
Lily has returned. She is one of 
our best writers and ought to visit 
the Circle much oftener than she 
does. As for Sincere’s query, I sup- 
pose I ought to leave that for the 
ladies. I will, however, ask these 
questions: If the buby is too young 
to understand what is said, is it in 
any way benefitted by attending 
church? If it attracts attention 
from the preacher’s words, does it 
thereby benefit any one? Stillif the 
mother cannot go without it, let her 
take it, for no one ought to be long 
deprived of the elevating influence 
of gospel preaching. 

Walter Vrooman’s answer to the 
query, ‘‘What is success?’’ is along 
the right line, and will bear several 
reading. The successful man is not 
lop sided, but uniform and symmet- 
rical. That is to say, he has devel 
oped soul, mind and body. He has 
not lost sight of his moral and intel 
lectual nature in a_ struggle for 
wealth, nor has he neglected thrift 
and business enterprise in the devel. 
opment of mind and moral nature. 
One of the highest types of the suc- 
cessful man is the thrifty, intelligent, 
Christian farmer. You have seen 
such men—vwell-to-do, but not 
wealthy nor a worshipper of the Al- 
mighty Dollar; intelligent, but not 
wearing out life and forgetting 
friends and the jovsof lifein blind 
devotion to science and literature ; 
upright, serving his God, but not 
separating himself from the duties 
of this life and living as if he were 
out of the world in which God has 
placed him to live, love and labor. I 
think the furm olfers the highest op 
portunitirs for the symmetrical de 
velopment of mind, soul and body— 
to my mind the highest type of suc 
cess. But in general, a different idea 
prevails; this modest, unassuming 
way of living is thrust aside for some- 
thing more showy and conspicuous, 
As Ruskin says, in his ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies :”’ 

‘*Practically, then, at present, ‘ad- 


his dog to church, for | Vancement in life’ means vecoming 
care for himself while | conspicuous in life—means obtaining | 


a position which shall be acknowl. 
edged by others to be respectable or 
honorable. We do not understang 
by this advancement, in general, the 
mere making of money, but the be. 
ing known to have made it; not the 
accomplishment of any great aim, 
but the being seen to have accom. 
plished it. Ina word we mean the 
gratification of our thirst for ap. 
plause. That thirst, if the last in. 
firmity of noble minds, is also the 
first infirmity of weak ones, and, on 
the whole, the strongest impulsive 
influence of average humanity. The 
greatest efforts of the race have al. 
ways been traceable to love of praise, 
as its greatest catastrophes to the 
love of pleasure. * * °* The sea. 
man does not commonly desire to be 
made captain only because he know 

he can manage the ship better than 
any other sailor on board. He wants 
to be made captain that he may be 
called captain. * * * But in 
truth, he only is advancing in life, 
whose heart is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker, 
whose spiritis entering into living 
peace. These are the true lords and 
kings of the earth.”’ 

This threefold development of body, 
mind, and soul finds its highest ex- 
emplification in the life of Jesus 
Christ Speaking of him as a young 
man, Luke tells us: 

‘And Jesus increased in wisdon: 
and in stature, and in favor with God 
and man.”’ ; 

This—then, now, and through all 
the centuries to come—the ideal, 
development: a sound well-trained 
mind ina sound body, and in har- 
mony with these a higher nature, a 
soul, of the wonders and glory of 
which ‘‘eye hath not see, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man.’’ That young man 
or young woman is doomed to disup- 
pointment, doomed toa death when 
life will appear in a large measure a 


failure, who starts outin life neglect- 
ing any one of the perfect trinity— 


body, mind, and soul. CHEOPS. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
THE CAUSE OF BALDNESS. 


The hair of the head was evidently 
intended by nature as a protection 
to the delicate brain substance, and 
it would no doubt answer this pur- 
pese admirably if it were given the 
opportunity, as we see it perversely 
do in the case of savages, footbuall- 
players and others who need such 
protection little. 

It is generally supposed that bald- 
ness, like gray hair, is a necessary 
accompaniment of advancing age, 
but this is only because the older 
man is the more time he has had to 
neglect and abuse his hair, and so 
the more likely he is to have lost it 

Some men are more prone to bald- 
ness than others because of thinness 
vf the scalp, which interferes with 
the proper blood-supply to the hair 
roots. This is often a family failing ; 
butin such cases baldness might be 
prevented or postponed for many 
years by care. In a few instances 
the hair falls out as a result of some 
special disease, but for the great ma- 
jority of men there is absolutely no 
reason why, if properly treated, the 
hair should not last as long as the 
man, 

The chief cause of baldness is 
pressure by the hat, which constricts 
the blood-vessels and so interferes 
with the nutrition of the hair bulbs 
It is probable, also, that the shutting 
off of light and air by thethat helps 
the mischief. An unhealthy condi 
tion of the scalp results, the sign of 
which is a plentiful supply of dand- 
ruff. 

There are many facts which go to 
prove the truth of this opinion. In 
the first place, women rarely become 
bald. They wear hats, it is true, but 
their hats are not air-tight casings, 
nor do they make pressure round the 
head like a man’s hat. Then bald 
ness is almost unknown among sav 
ages, who wear no hats, and is com- 
paratively uncommon with men iD 
the tropics, where very light hats are 
worn, 

Laborers are less prone to bald- 
ness than professional and business 
men. This has led to the belief that 
brain-work favors baldness by with- 
drawing blood from the scalp, but 
this is only self flattery on the part 

f those who udvance the theory 
| Laborers generally wear soft felt 





|hats or caps, which are apt to 
ibe pushed to the back of the 
jhead, so that the scalp gets 


| plenty of light and air, 

| Asafurther proof, we find that 
| the baldest men usually have sufli- 
|cient hair at the back and on the 
| sides of the head below the hat line. 
| The inference is plain—wear a soft 
|hatornone at all. If custom for 
| bids this, then the best a city man 
can do is to wear his hat as little 4 
possible, and never keep it on in the 
house or office. — Youth's Companion. 
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HE BIRDS GO NORTH. 


very year hath its winter, 
be very year hath its rain— 
is always coming = 
ie birds go north again. 


WHEN 7 









bat a day 
when t! 
eaves swell in the forest, 


1 

new 1 : 
ne crass springs green on the 
q lain, ’ 
P ’s veins turn crimson— 


d the alder , 
And the pirds go north again. 
every heart hath its sorrow, 
oh every heart hath its piain— 
ta day isalwayscoming 
Phen the birds go north again. 
the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 
nen the cold dark days are over— 


the birds go north again. 
—Ella Higginson. 


Why, 
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sHOULD CHANGE RESIDENCES. 


Those who denounce the Church 
nould live in @ community where 
vere is no place of worship. A 
brief experience in it will effecta 
rked change in their views. Those 
have tried the experiment 


ho : 
have wished themselves back in the 
jar old town where the house of 


Rod exerts its restraining, ameliorat- 
ng, and helpful influence, or have 
sot Deen long in working for a 
hurch organization where they are. 
ven pri nounced infidels do not care 
vinvest their money in a locality 
stitute of religious ordinances. 
Apart from its spiritual blessings, a 
hristian Church is an important 
wiice agency. It tends to increase 
he value of property. It aids in 
sising the intellectual scale of a 
pnmunity. It is a beneficent in- 
trumentulity among the poor and 
needy. It promotes social welfare. 
Mtelevates young and old morally. 
Mt hence deserves the support of the 
matriot as well as of the Christian — 
he Presbyterian. 
ee: ener 
ASK GOD’S OPINION. 

There is nosuch safeguard in life 
as making a habit of asking God’s 
opinion about what we are and what 
wedo. Some of the successes which 
elate us would not seem reasons for 
congratulation if viewed from this 
standpoint. Some of our so-call-d 
“fuilaes’’ would no longer cause us 
regret if we took into account God’s 
thought concerning them. 

Ask God's opinion, It is the only 
protection against disastrous mis- 
takes. Test your acts by His stand- 
ards. Look on your success as Hé 
ses it. For the highest earthly 
honors and the applause of all about 
you amount to little if He stamps 
your life a failure.—Selected. 














A great deal of fuss is made about 
the eloquence of the speeches made 
in Raleigh in the impeachment trial, 
but we honestly believe we can find 
hulfa hundred preachers in North 
Carolina who can surpass any of the 
¢forts made on either side any Sun- 
day they choose to try.—Charity 
and Children. 

There is much in this. There are 
Many able and eloquent men in the 
ninistry who, if they made the same 
effort before a jury or on the hust- 
ings that they often do in telling the 
“Story of the Croas,’’ would be 
Proudly acclaimed. But little notice 
8 taken of their accomplishments 
because they tell the same old story— 
old but ever new—of Jesus and His 
love ; the story that all of us have 
heard from childhood and heard so 
often that we take little notice of it. 
This is the truth, my masters. It is 
sad that it is so but it is true, never- 
theless. Statesville Landmark. 

How good it is that though new 
chapters go on with our life’s story, 
and people drop out whom we have 
loved, und incidents change so that 
itseems quite like another tale, yet 
the real plot is spiritual and eternal. 
The true friendships and affections 
Will all come in again in the next 
Volume. There is no ‘‘finis’’ at the 
end of volume one, nor yet of volume 
two! Always to be continued, never 


“ be concluded, are the life and love 
ut are rooted in Jesus Christ.— 
Selected. 
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centuries ago. He re- 
a that which gives to the 
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is itself cold, yet warms 
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gh in themselves grievous, 
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: bees make it fruittul.—Joha | 








Children’s Column. 


THE RAIN SONG OF THE ROBIN. 





Oh, the rain song of the robin! How 
it thrill: my heart to hear 

The rain song of the robin in the sum- 
mer of the year ! 

How I long for wings to join him 
where his carol poureth free, 
And for words to beg the secret of 

his magic minstrelsy. 
Does he sing because he revels in the 
fury of the storm? 
In the thunder and the lightning 
does he find a hidden charm? 
Or, with prophet eye enraptured, 
does he see the darkness past, 
And the beauty which shall blossom 
when the clouds disperse at last? 


When the rain on me descendeth, and 
thy clouds about me roll, 

Grant, O God, the power of singing 
to my tempest shaken soul ! 

May I see thy mercy shining far be- 
yond the outer gloom! 

May | hear thine angels chanting! 
May I see thy lilies bloom! 


—Kate Upson Clark. 
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AFRAID THEY WILL DO TOO MUCH. 


There are some young people who 
live in the constant fear that they 
will do too much and earn more than 
their salary. And for this reason 
they never do anything without posi- 
tive orders, and sometimes need to 
be told several times to do a piece of 
work. Butit will be noticed that 
advancement comes very slowly to 
all such. “Salaries are not increased 
to stimulate employers to do better 
work, but as a recognition of the 
fact that they are earning more than 
they are getting. 

The business man may not say 
much when he sees that certain boys 
or girls in his employ are on the 
lookout for chances to fill in their 
chinks of spare time. But the boy 
who empties the waste-basket with- 
out being told, the stenographer who 
dusts her desk while waiting to take 
dictation, and does not trouble to 
ask herself whether this is her right- 
ful work or not, are on the way to 
make themselves necessary to the 
firm which employs them. There 
are plenty of people to do as they are 
told, but the services of those who 
can act without orders are always at 
a premium.—YoungPeople’s Weekly. 
TASTE NOT, 

One of the saddest sights in this 
world is that of a drunken man :r a 
drunken woman. Yet every drunk- 
ard was once a little child, and some- 
times we wonder how it is that they 
have the terrible appetite for drink 
which leads them into the path of 
sin. 

One day a Sunday-school teacher 
said to her class, ‘‘Boys, I wonder 
how people learn to drink?”’ 

“Oh, I know,’’ answered a bright 
little boy, ‘‘it’s by tasting.” 

That was a true answer. If peo 
ple would never taste strong drink, 
there would be no drunkards. May 
my little readers be among those 
who shall refuse to take even the 
first taste of strong drink ; if they do 
this, they will never learn the sor- 
row that comes from becoming. « 
slave to it.—Apples of Gold. 
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TIME-LOSERS. 


A young girl was searching for her 
note book. Desk drawers were 
hastily opened, one after another, 
and a mad scrambling followed 
among their contents. Then came a 
hurried search through a dozen likely 
or unlikely plases, followed by a re- 
turn to the desk drawers and from 
those to the other already-explored 
places. It was at the third attack 
on the desk that the lost article was 
found. ‘And the first place I looked, 
too !’’ said the girl, giving the note 
book a vindictive shake, and turning 
wrathful eyes on the clock ; ‘‘now 
I'll be late to school !”’ 

She was not in the mood then to 
be told thata little thoroughness at 
the outset would have saved time in 
the end. Who does not occasionally 
need to be reminded of just that fact? 
We are in too much of a hurry to be 
thorough, we think, and so we do 
again and again half heartedly what 
could have been done well in a quar- 
ter of the time. 

We skim through an article on the 
anhbject ahont which we wish to he 
intormeu, and after a few humilia- 
ting encounters with more careful 
readers, return to give it the thor- 
ough attention it should have had at 
first. It is the careful, thorough 
people who have the least occasion 
to cry out against the flight of time. 
—Young People’s Weekly. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tab- 
lets. All druggists refund the money 
if it fails to cure. E. W. Groves’s 
Signature is on each box. 25¢. 





Miscellaneous. 


Every man’s task is his life-pre- 
server. The conviction that his 
work is dear to God, and cannot be 
spared, defends him.—Emerson. 
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“The spendthrift uses in a month 

or a year of extravagance the money 
which, carefully invested would 
have given him an income for the 
remainder of his life. And some 
other spendthrifts waste in foolish 
pleasures the moments which, prop- 
erly invested, would have made them 
rich for all eternity.’’ 
‘“‘Here’s another man who got 
away with some money that didn’t 
belong to him,”’ said the young wo- 
man who was reading the paper. 
‘How much?” inquired Miss Cay- 
enne. ‘It doesn’t state.’’ ‘That’s 
too bad! I wanted to determine 
whether he isa plain thief, a mis. 
guided embezzler, or a bold finan- 
cier.’’—Washington Star. 

The most popular man in a West- 
ern town once did up a toughina 
manner satisfactory to the entire 
community. To vindicate the maj- 
esty of the law, the offender was 
brought up tor trial. The jury were 
out about two minutes. ‘Well,”’ 
said the judge, in a familiar, off- 
hand way, ‘‘what have the jury got 
to say?’’ ‘‘May it please the court,’’ 
responded the foreman, ‘‘we, the 
jury, find that the prisoner is not 
guilty of hittin’ with intent to fiill, 
but simply to paralyze ; and he done 
it.”’ The verdict was received with 
applause, and the prisoner given an 
ovation.—Green Bag. 

“It’s a queer worl’,’’ said the old 
man, ‘“‘when you come to think it 
over. You know, I eddicated Jim 
fer a lawyer?”’ 

‘““Yes.”’ 

‘“‘An’ Bill fer a preacher?”’ 

‘‘Exactly.”’ 

‘“An’ Tom fer one o’ those here 
literary fellers?”’ 

“T've heard so.”’ 

‘“‘An’ Dick fer a doctor?”’ 

“tos,” 

“Well, now, what do you reckon 
I’m a-doin’ of?”’ 

“Can't say.”’ 

“Well, sir, you mout not believe 
it, but I’m a-supportin’ of Jim an’ 
Bill, an’ Tom, an’ Dick, an’ it keeps 
me a-goin’ from daylight to dark !”’ 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

HE WAS ALL FIXED. 

One of the churches in a little 
Western town is so fortunate as to 
have a young woman as its pastor. 
She was called to the door of the 
parsonage one day, and saw there a 
much embarrassed young farmer of 
the German type. 

‘(Dey said der minister lifed in dis 
house,’’ he said. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the fair pastor. 

‘“‘Vell—_m—I—I vant to kit mer- 
ritt!”’ 

“To get married? Very well; I 
can marry you,’’ said the minister- 
ess, encouragingly. 

“Oh, but I got agirl already !"’ was 
the disconcerted reply.—Brooklyn 
Life. 
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ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


The death of ex-Governor Mount, 
of Indiana, takes from the world an 
exemplar of the men who succeed by 
looking on the bright side of things. 
In a private letter to the editor of 
Success, he wrote: ‘‘My success I 
attribute largely to looking on the 
bright side ot things, to seeing pos- 
sibilities, and then hopefully bend- 
ing every energy to their accomplish 
ment.’’ On the same occasion, he 
wrote: ‘I have found that charac- 
ter counts for more than all else.”’ 

Andrew Carnegie’s last speech to 
his workmen at Homestead contained 
a passage well worth remembering 
‘“‘Labor, capital and business abil- 
ity,’’ he said, ‘“‘are the three legs of 
a three legged stool. Neither is first, 
neither is second, neither is third. 
There is no precedent, all being 
equally necessary.’’ All efforts to 
make the stool stand on one leg or 
two have been failures, but when it 
rests on all three it is hard to up- 
set.—Selected. 

The greatest requisite for advance- 
ment is to be fitted for the place 
above you. Many a young man has 
failed of promotion because he was 
not fitted for the opening when it 
came ;and had not tried to see how 
much good he could do for his em- 
ployer, but how little.—‘‘Success”’ 








for April. 


DAN GROSVENOR SAYS: 





written from Washington, D.C., says: 





‘| N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N. C.; 


from one bottle of Peruna. 


respectfully, 


“Peruna is an Excellent Spring Catarrh 
Remedy---I am as Well as Ever.” 


HON. DAN. A. GROSVENOR, OF THE FAMOUS OHIO FAMILY. 
Hon. Dan. A. Grosvenor, Deputy Auditor for the War Department, in a letter 


«Allow me to express my gratitude to you for the benefit derived 
One week has brought wonderful 
changes and I am now as well as ever. 


very best spring tonics it is an excellent catarrh remedy.” 


Hon. John Williams,County Commissioner of 517 West Second street, Duluth, 
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took Peruna for 


months, and now 
think I am per- 


I believe that for 
eatarrh 
forms Peruna is 
the medicine of 
theage. It cures 


heartily recommend Peruna as a ca- 
tarrh remedy” 

The spring is the time to treat ca- 
tarrh. Cold, wet winter weather often 
retards a cure of catarrh. Ifa course of 
Puruna is taken during the earlyspring 


permanent. There can be no failures if 
Peruna is taken intelligently during the 
favorable weather of spring. 

As w systemic catarrh remedy Peruna 
eradicates catarrh from the 
wherever it may be located. It cures ca- 
tarrh of the stomach or bowels with the 
same certainty uscatarrh of the head. 

For a free book containing valuable 
advice on the causes and treatment of 
catarrh, address The Peruna Medicine 





Minn.,says the following in regard to 
Peruna: “As a remedy for catarrh Ican 
cheerfully recommend Peruna. I know 
whatitis to suffer from that terrible 
disease and I feel that itis my duty ¢ 
speak a good word for the tonic tha 
brought me immediate relief. Perun; 
cured me of a bad case of catarrh and I 
know it will cure any other sufferer 
from that disease.” 

Miss Mattie L. Guild, President Ili- 
nois Young People’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, in a recent letter from Chi- 
cago, Ill., says: 

“I doubt if Peruna has a rival in all 
the remedies recommended to-day for 
catarrh of the system. 
will cure catarh of the stomach will 
cure the same condition of the mucous 
membrane anywhere, 
the best remedy I have ever tried for 
catarrh, and believing it worthy my 
endorsement I gladly accord it.”’ 


Mrs. Elmer Fleming, orator of Reser- 
voir Conncil No. 168, Northwestern Le- 
gion of Honor, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes from 2535 Polk street, N.E.: 

“I have 
troubled all 
life with catarrh 


A remedy iiiat 


I have found it 


been 
my 





my head. I 


out three 


nently cured. 





in all its 


Mrs. Elmer Fleming, 
Minneapolis, Min. 











en all other remedies fail. I can 


nths the cure will be prompt and 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C, Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N.C, Tobacoo Growers’ Association. 

President—John S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, VN. © 

Vice-President—J. B, Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary —T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
Dr. 
W. L. Bouldin. 


Battleboro 


Elias Fulp, Fulp, 
Archdale, N. C. 


B. Ge 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. 
Chatham Co., N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N. C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C, 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. : 
HB istrict Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 
Warren, J. S. Westbrook, 0. W.: Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr, Balm- 
sere, 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
lin Sherman, 





North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. 
President—G. F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C. 
Vice-President—C. E, Seymore. 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Gold, Wilson, 
¥.C. 

Board of Directors—W. E. Dulin, T. P. Bras- 
well, F. E. Emery, T. B, Brown, C, C, Moore 
J. L. Knight. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N.C. 
N. C. Crov Pest Commission. 


S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 


Commiussioner—S, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 
Thompson, 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and jBotanist—Franklin Sher-: 
man, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
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200-Egg Incubator | 
for $12.00 


"Perfect in construction and 
faction. Hatches every fertile | 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day, 

















GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 














Buy and sell by accurate weight. Stop 
giving the other party advantages over 
. Saveand make by owning your own 
. Buy none but the 


OSGOOD U. S. STANDARD 


Established 1865. 








Inalat on your dealer quoting 
youon an Oagood. You can 
save money. If he handles 


another make write for our 
special offer. Don't i 
Osgood Scale C 
99 Central St. 
Binghamton, N. ¥. 






















TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 


-» Columbus, Ohio. 


| strainso 


| est perfection in varieties of conceded excel- 
ence. 





at Reduced Rates. 
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NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THt PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
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send both for one year. 
2%¢$|NAMEOFPAPERANDPLACE! #2 
Ri z OF PUBLICATION. | ge 
a pau 
& Se (“sw semi-weekly, ‘“‘w” weekly, rr 
Sem “sm”? semi-monthly, bo | 
Ae “m” monthly. fo} Z| 





| 
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| 
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Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘‘w”’ 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’.......... 
Home and Farm, “sm”’.............+ 
Farm and Fireside, “sm”’............ 
Woman's Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers Voice, W....0.00.sccccsccessoseeee 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w.......... 
Atlantic Monthly, m.... 
McClure’s (Literary) m. 
Ledger (Literary) m......... 
Scribners (Literary) m... 
Youth’s Companion, w 
The Outlook, m.......... 
Breeders’ Gazette, w.. 
Review of Reviews, m... 
THO CONGUE, BWiisooccececesccccegscerosecees 
The World’s Work, M.............0s000 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 
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$ ‘ you wish more than one | 
paper write for special rates. 

é For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 

¢ weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

’ the semi-monthly Home and 

r) Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 

¢ only $2.15. =: 2 $f a 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. 
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GUILFORD POULTRY FARM CO. 
100 Acresin Poultry. 

Can su 5 you with fertile eggs from the best 

1. Brahmahs, P. Cochins, Sherwoods, 
B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. B. Minor- 
cas, W.F. B. Spanish, Buff Leghorns, 8S, 8. 
Hamburgs, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks. We secured our origi- 
nal stock at great expense from the most noted 
breeders in the North and West. Motto: High- 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
M. J. RANKIN, Manager., 
McLEANSVILLE, GUILFORD Co., N.C. 





FOR SALE. 


Poland China Pigs from reg. 
istered stock ; also prize-tak- 
ing Black Minorca Chickens 
and eggs from same. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Gregory’s 
Seed 


For nearly half a century Gregory’s Mar- 
blehead Seed, on hundreds of thousands of 
farms, bave been a synonym for purity, 
freshness, and honest dealing. The origi- 
nal head of the firm still continues to care- 
fully guard their fine reputation, and is annu- 
ally selling to tens of thousands of their 
children the same high quality of seed he 
sold the fathers. Our new Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue now ready —free to 
everybody. The worthy novelties of the 
season are honestly described. 


5.3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbiehead, Mass. 





























Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


—OR— 


What Would Jesus Do?”’’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful” 


book have been sold. 


—o— 
In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
9"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


sdahahanss TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


{[@7°To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


Pree IF FREB OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 





Estab. 32 SC. ALES of every description. Sat- 
rae. Write for _ E888 MARDEN 


109 8. Charles 8t., BALTIMORE, MD 
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Living Issues. 





AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
FRANCE, 





In the last issue of The Progress- 
ive Farmer we referred to a recent 
Consular report discussing at some 
length the growth and work of 
French farmers’ organinations. We 
have just receiv: d a copy of this re- 
port, and, believing that it wili be of 
great interest to our readers, pub- 
lish it herewith. The reportis signed 
by John C. Covert, American Consul 
at Lyons, France, and is as follows: 

One of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the Third Republic of 
France is the organization of socie- 
ties of a semi-sociasl and business 
charact-r which, in their wide scope, 
include all classes of scciety—em- 
ployers and employees, the wealthy 
and the poor, from the child of six 
yeurs ola to the oldest citizen of the 
nation. They are based upon the 
principle of fraternity, the develop- 
ment of which, it is contended, is 
the especial province of the Third 
Republic, a duty bequeathed to it 
by the First and Second Republics, 
under which liberty and equulity are 
supposed to have received their 
fullest practical application. In re- 
ports from this consulate to the De- 
partment entitled ‘*Workingmen’s 
aid societies,’’ dated January 19, 
1900, ‘‘Labor conditions in France,”’ 
dated July 25, 1900, and ‘French 
silk industry,’’ Muay 10, 1900, I gave 
an outline of several movements 
started with a view to inaugurating 
a closer fraternity among the French 
people. The progress of this move- 
ment in the organization of agricul- 
turul syndicates, or farmers’ alli- 
ances as we might call them, is in 
the same channel. 

SYNDICATES. 

Associations of farmers called 
“syndicates agricoles’’ have been or- 
ganized all over France since the 
passage of the law of March 21, 1884, 
their aim being to further the eco- 
nomic, industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural interests of their mem- 
bers and to attuch the turmer more 
closely to the country. They are 
organized under a general law which 
authorizes any twenty persons of 
one trade or of several similar trades 
to combine in a society. The dues 
are fixed at from 10 cents to $1 per 
month. 

The syndicates are empowered to 
possess such realty us is necessary 
for their meetings, library, und lec- 
ture rooms, to establish among their 
members banks to provide pensions 
to their members or relief in sick- 
ness, und to open offices for the find- 
ing of employment for the unem- 
ployed. They may become a center 
or school for the discussion and study 
ot all questions pertaining tu their 
special calling, and they may orgun- 
ize a tribunal for the solution of all 

contentions among workingmen or 
between capital and labor. A mem- 
ber of a syndicate can withdraw 
from it whenever he pleases, but is 
bound by law to pay his dues for 
the current year. A retiring mem- 
ber reserves the right to a pension 
and relief from the fund which he 
has contributed to create. 

Should a syndicate exceed its au- 
thority in acquiring reulty, those in- 
terested may cali upon the Precureur 
de lu Republique (the district at- 
torney) to annul the purchase, or, 
if purchases provea burden tothe 
syndicate, the same law officer may 
be called upon to dispose of them. In 
the evertof dissolution, the property 
will revert to those who contributed 
‘it, their heirs or assigns. 

The law officer of the Department 
or commune where the syndicate is 
located may call upon the court to 
dissolve a syndicate and to annul ull 
purchases or other acts made in 
violation of law or of the will of a 
majority of its members. False 
declarations msde by the officers or 
any violation of laws provided for 
the organization and government of 
these syndicates are punishable by 
fines of 16, 200, and 500 francs ($3.11, 
$38 60, and $96.50). The organic 
law upon which these societies are 
based is applicable to the French 
eolonies of Algeria, Tunis, Guade 
loupe, Martinique, and La Reunion; 





There is more Catarrh in this gection of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by coustantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F.J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure onthe market. It istakcu 
guiernally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 

. 1, It acts directly on the blood and mncors 
surfaces of thesystem. They offer one hundred 
@ollars for any case i‘ fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O 
M@ Bold by Druerists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pilis are the best. 


|for the amelioration o 


but it only applies to persons who 
are native or unnaturalized French- 
men. 

There has been established under 
this law, and were in operation Janu- 
ary 1, 1900, 7,089 societies, divided 
as follows among 8,501,685 farmers 
and farm workers of the two sexes 
in France: 





Syndicates of employers....... 2,157 
Syndicates of workingmen.... 2,685 
Employers and workingmen 
Loh) cr a 170 
Agriculturists................. 2,067 
|e er ree 7,089 


This is an increase of 656 over the 
agricultural syndicates of 1899. It 
was almost evenly divided between 
the workingmen and owners of 
farms. 

To. organize under the law of 1584, 


farmer in France will be a member 
of a syndicate. 

In answer to my question, ‘‘What 
are the advantages of a syndicate?”’ 
addressed to the secretary, Mr. Jean 
Raulin, he said: 

They are of two kinds; (1) They 
contribute to the defense of the 
rights and to the material interests 
of the farmers ; (2) they support and 
make known the political rights of 
the farmers and secure respect for 
them. 

Among the material interests, he 
mentioned the buying of fertilizers 


have created an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the triumph of socialism. 

I have attended meetings of these 
syndicates where I saw represente- 
tives of the most aristocratic families 
of the old nobility of France seated 
beside produce commission mer- 
chants, dealers in agricultural im- 
plements, wealthy landowners, put- 


|lic officials, nobles, bankers, labor- | 


ers, and the managers of large 
estates. All were planning to ad 
vance the interests of agriculture 
The farmers, who generally feel that 
they are lacking in business experi- 





and implements at wholesale prices, | 
the securing of cheap transportation, | 
the sale of prodcts in the best mar- | 
kets and atatime to get the best} 
prices. 

Among the political advantages, it | 





it is necessary that one or more per- 
sons should forma group of about 
twenty men of good standing. These | 
recruit a number ot honorary mem.- | 
bers, often of the wealthy or of the | 
titled gentry, and they proceed to 
elect a president, one or two vice- 
presidents, a board of administra- 
tors (consisting of from three to 
nine persuns), a secretary, and a 
treasurer. The board thus organ- 
ized, by-laws and constitution are 
drawnup. To facilitate this, sample | 
copies of printed constitutions and 
by-laws are provided. Once adopted, 
the president deposits one copy at 
the town hall with the mayor and 
one is sent to the law officer of the 
county—for example, to the prose- 
cuting attorney. Each contains a 
list of the officers. 

Of the 1,192,260 members of tne 
various syndicates, the farmers num- 
ber 512,794. 


UNIONS. 


These farmers’ syndicates combine 
and organize in a larger society, 
called a union, of which there are 
t-nin France, to wit: The North 
ern Union, headquarters in Boul gne ; 
the Normandy Union, headquarters 
at Cuen; the Breton Agricultural 
Union, Rennes; the ‘\ estern Union, 
Angers ; the Burgundy Union, Dijon ; 
the Alpine and Provence Union, 
Marseiles ; the Southwestern Union, 
Bordeaux: the Union du Midi, Tou- 
louse; the Southeastern Union, 
Lyons. 

Over these is a central body in 
Paris, to which all the subordinate 
unions report and which represents 
their interests before the French 
Parliament, railroad companies, and 
the public generally. 

A union has all the rights and 
powers of the syndicates, except that 
it cannot sue or be sued or hold real 
property, prerogatives which are 
conferred onlv upon the syndicates 
and which they cannot delegate. 
SUBDIVISIONS. 
Each society is div:ded into a num 
ber of subordinate societies. The 
depurtment or county union is 
divided into arrondisement syndi- 
cates, these int» cantonul syndicates, 
and -these in turn into communal 
syndicates. 
The agricuitural societies, there- 
fore, extend through all the ramifi- 
cations of the body politic of France, 
from the Central Government down 
to the lowest :olitical unit. <A cor- 
responding division in our country 
would ‘involve national, State, 
county, town-hip, and hamlet azgri- 
cultural boards, all interlinked and 
interdependent. 

In the by-laws, the general object 
of asyndicate is stated to be ‘‘the 
study of the interests of agricul- 
ture.”’ 

The special objects are to favor 
the discovery of new agricultural 
prod .cts; tu obtain, at the lowest 
cost, the best fertilizer and seeds, 
the best agricaltural implements 
and animals ; to increase production ; 
to muke labor easier ; to diminish the 
cost of production and of living in 
the country; to give instruction in 
agriculture by lectures, tracts, 
books, etc.; to buy or hire the best 
agricultural implement; and rent 
them atxalow price to members; to 
facilitate the sale of agricultural 





was mentioned that the power | 
association permitted the farmers to | 
exert an influonce upon legislation, | 
favorable or unfavorable, as it might | 
affect their interests. 

These syndicates have succeeded 
in protecting French farmers by 
securing a high protective tariff on 
foreign farm products; they have 
also induced the government to 
create agricultural warrants and 
neighborhood banks of loan and de- 
posit. 

The agricultural-warrant system, 
which permits the farmer to draw 
on the nearest bank for his crop, has 
thus far proved impracticable. 

By combining in syndicates, the 
science of agriculture is placed more 
completely within reach of the poor- 
est farmer, and practical, everyday 
experience is brought into co opera- 
tion therewith. Farmers and stu 
dents derive mutual instruction. 
Scientific ideas of farming are 
crought to the attention of farmers 
by lectures delivered by the pro- 
fessors of agriculture and by articles 
published in the organs of the syn. 
dicates andin alm.naxs. The syn- 
dicate also est. blishes boards of ar- 
bitration for she deciding of ques- 
tions in litigation, at comparatively 
no expense or loss of time. 


The syndicates are neutral, abso 
lutely shut out from all infiuence of 
political parties. No instance is yet 
known where an zgricultural syndi- 
cite has been’ made use of by a po- 
litical party or by a candidate for 
office. Thefarmers areemphatically 
of the opinion that the usefulness of 
their organizations would be greatly 
impaired, if not entirel: destroyed, 
if politicians were permitted to use 
them. There has not been, since the 
organization of these syndicates, a 
political movement among the farm- 
ers in France r 

The syndicates have united the 
great lundowners and the farm 
hands of the country, which has 
been productive of good feeling and 
common interest The one class has 
thus become better acquainted with 
the other. The first has learned to 
place more confidence in the second, 
and become identified with its inter- 
ests, und hus not hesitated to ad- 
vance funds when needed. In the 
Department of the Beaujolais, 820.6 | 
landowners have settled an income | 
of 100 francs ($19.30) per year upon 
their old farm bands. Some of the 
wealthiest nobles in France ure mem. 
bers of syndicates. 


A community of interests has been 
created, in which the business expe- 
rience and ubility of landowners have 
been enlisted to establish an insur- 
ance fund for farm animals and em- 
ployees, buildings, crops, etc. From 
this sturting woint were organized 
the co-operative. societies tor the 
sae of crops, truits, vegetables, 
poultry, dairy products, ete. This 
co-operation hus stopped the cutting 
of prices, and ruinous competition 
A representative of the 
syndicate sells for all its members. 


hus ceased. 


“Under the operation of this prin- 
ciple of mutuality,’ said Mr. Raulin 
to me, we have noted the progress 
of azrienlture, thanks to intelligent 
and profound studies of agricultural 


interests by the preprietors and to 








products at good prices; to advise on 
all questions reluting to farming ; to 
provide judges and experts for the 
settlement of differences that would 


prizes; to insure men and animuais 
against accident or death and to 
secure mutuxl aid, co-operation, 
| loans; and, in general, to co-operate 


agriculture, 

The number of faurmera’ syrmidicates 
hus increased since 15892 trem so5 to 
2,067, and the membershi, it 
| 313,800 in 1593 to 512,704 in 
| The most notable growth was during 
| the last four years, when the mem- 


th 


of 1895 to 512,794 im 1898-99. It is 
believed that ina few years, every 





otherwise go before courts; to offer | 


pag, | 


bership rose from 403,261 at the end | 


the practicul application thereof to | 
the interests of their tenants and 
emplorvees. All are bound together 
hv u common interest, 
und 


from which 
mutual insurance 


~.Operative 


compenies hias ” 


e arisen 


ence and tact, manifest a strong dis 
position to leave the management ot 
their interests to some banker or 
well-known business man who is ac- 
customed to the handling of large 
interests. The tendency of the.syn- 
dicate is to destroy class distinction. 
(Concluded next weck.) 

The Chicago Record-Herald says 
that the number of Indian children 
attending school has doubled since 
1887 and that the number of Indian 
children in and out of schoolis stead- 
ily increasing. It has also reached 
the conclusion that ‘‘if there are 
more than a quarter million Indians 
within the United States to-day the | 
probabilities are that these aborigi- | 
nals are numericuily as strong as. 
they were three orfour centuries 


Ee Se 
Gastonia News: Is the acreage in 
cotton being decreased? Some ot 
the furmers asseré that it isand give | 
two reasons why it should be. Low 
prices are staring them in the face 
and as cootton mills increase and 
other inducemeats are being offered 
to country people and especially the 
tenant cluss to forsake the farm and 
go to the towns labor is becoming 
more scarce and farm labor is being 
lett to the negroes.. Under these 
conditions furmers are turning their 
attention more to small grain be- 
cause that can be cultivated to better 
advantage when labor is scarce and 
labor saving machinery can be called 
into service. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
eg A little folks are made vigorous 
by the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 
expelS worms, ete. Palatable and 
positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 

E.& 8. PREY, Baltimore, ! 
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RIPANS 


When constipation causes pain, 








When your head does ache, 

When pimples break out on your 
face 

Then Ripans Tabules take. 
The Tabules taken regular 

Will eure dyspepsia quite, 
Biliousness will soon knock out 

And set your liver rignt. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R:I*-P*-A*N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any bome or 
justify any one iu enduring ills thatare easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 











Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains. 





The 


weulthy 


un.ted the 
land owners 
In the Unien 
headquarters in 


61,282 


syndicates have 
and 
with the poorer ones 
the Southeast, 
out of members, 
| 7,8Gs ure cxpitalist-—men who can, 
lit they please, live on their incomes 
— while the 3,474 are employees or 
{small furmers. The poorer classes | 
‘seek the advice and co-operation of 
Capitalists, bankers, and any other 
| successful business men. 

' Itis believed that these syrdicates | 


Fariners 


of 


this 


nthe 
Guay, 


Pnilman Palace Sleeping Cars on al) 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ties, 

Travel by the Sonthern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditions Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Laformation, or address 


R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
7. P. A. C. P&T. A., 
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ago. | 
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MANUFACTURED BY- 


E BOBBITT DRUG COMPANY. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Why 
Delay? 


It has been clearly demonstrateq that 


nae UMAC 


Will cure Rheumatism jn eve 
form, and it seldom fails—does its 
thoroughly that a return is unusna} 


Why Suffer? 


Physicians who prescribe con mo 
cooking scda for rheumatism vill 
tell you that it is incurable. Perhg 
you have rubbed with scme cia 
liniment and bave concluéed that it 
is incurable. 


nH EUMAU! 


Consists of neurly a dozen poverfy 
extracts, combined in proper propor. 
tions. That is why it has merit 
why it cures. ; 

All Druggists sellit. Many physi. 
clans prescribe it. All physicians 
will prescribe it when they once learn 
that itis a real discovery. Rhen. 
macide, in the treatment of rheums. 
tic and other blood troubles, is equal 
to quinine in treating! malarial dis. 
eases. 
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FYOCOHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“New Rival,’’ “Leader,” and “Repeater” 


Tnsist upon having them, take fio others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL: DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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“CHATTANOOGA,” « 
een ae 


incidents an’ hair breadth esea pes told ina very entertaining manner.” 
number onis 
subscription to our publication. 
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of United States Army. 
you send at once before they are all taken. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
Have you read it? If not then 
Here’s what 


the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirrin 


» which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


We have a limite 
a year’s 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 

102 €. Eighth $f., Chattanooga,” Tens 
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Ln ATER iO aren terse a - 





Charlotte, N.C, Asheville, N.C. 


No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS, 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, M, GULP, = W. AL TURK, | 
3d V.P.&Gen, Man. Traf, Man. G.P.A. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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ood for everything 


that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD OILCO, 
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Ba and we will give you low prices. 
a antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
sj while you have our address, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM W.C. U.S.A. 


Semi-Weeklv....., 


The Semi-Weekly State 


latest telegraphic new 


If you want to kee; 
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2%, tere 
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2: Profitable if you buy a poorly built 

i Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardiess of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST an‘ most accurate mills at reasonab e 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal carc toinvestigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mili wanted 


We guar- 
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DAILY AND SEWMI-WERKLY. 
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2.00 a 
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Tuesday and Friday contains the 
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Write for Sample Co; 
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COLUMBIA & © 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 


nal as THE 


PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? :: 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
Tts Magnificent Through and Local 
Passenger Service Between thi 
East and South and South- 
west. 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RATLWAY is called THE CAPITAL 
CITY LINE, because it enters the 
capitals of the six States which it 
traverses, exclusive of the Nauti nal 
Capital, through which its trains run 
solid from New York to Jacksonville 
and Tampa, Flcrida. Itruns through 
Richmond, Va., Raleigh, N. ©., Co 
lumbia, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Mont- 
g-mery, Ala, and Tallahassee, Fla. 

The road will continue to run the 
famous FLORIDA AND METRO 
POLITAN LIMITED, and the FLOR. 
IDA AND ATLANTA FAST MAIL 
TRAINS affording the only through 
limited service daily, including Sun- 
j day, between New York and Florida, 
| snd is the shortest line between these 
| points. 
| These splendidly modern trains of 
| the SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL 





WAY arrive at, and depart trom 
Pennsylvania Railway Stutions at 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadel: 
phia and New York, carrying Pull. 
man’s most. improved equipment, 
with unexcelled dining car service, 
compartment, drawing room und ob- 
8S rvation curs. It has Pullman ser- 
vice five times per week each way 
| from Washington to the celebrated 
; resort, Pinehurst, N.C. 

It has the short line to and from 
Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Raleigh, Southern Pines, Columbia, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa and 
Atlantn and the principal cities be 
tween the South and East. It is also 
the direct route to Athens, Augusta 
and Macon, 

In Atlunta, direct connections are 
> ade in the Union Station for Chat 
xnooga, Nashville and Memphis, also 
for New Orleans and all points in 
Texas, California and Mexico 

In addition, it is the only line op 
erating throuvh trains, and Pullman 
sleeping cars between Atlanta and 
Norfolk, where connections are made 
with the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company, from New York, the M. «& 
M. T. Company, from Boston and 
Providence, the Nerfolk & Wash 
ington Steamboat Company, trom 
Washington, the Balt:nore Steam 
Packet Company, from Balt more, 
and the N. Y P @N. Railwuy, from 
New Yorkand Philadelphia 

Through Pallmun cars also oper: 
ate on quick schedules bet ween Juck- 
sonvide und st. Louis, via Monticel- 
lo, and between Jacksonville and 
New Orleans, in addition te through 
trains with Buffet Chair Curs be 
tween Savannah and Montgomery 

The local train +ervice is first-class 
with most convenient schedules. 

In fact the SEABOARD AIR LINE 








=e &- 222 2<-9 | RAILWAY will ticket passengers f0F 


Really Now 


;any po.nts, aflording the quickest 
/scheduies, finest trains, and most 
|comfortable service. Its 1,000 mile 
| books sold at $25 00 are good from 
| Wasbington, D. C., over the entire 
system of 2,600 miles including Flor- 
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Farmers’ “Meetings. 


“CUMBERLAND ALLIANCE. 


—— 





mes 
spondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
On April 1ith, 1901, Cumberland 
County Farmers’ Alliance met with 
Wade Sub. at MecMillan’s Chapel. 
We had a very interesting meeting. 
Qld mem! bers are rejoining our Or. 
der and some that have never before 
peen members have joined and seem 
to like it greatly. Our next regular 
meeting will be held with Flea Hill 
gub., ut Flea Hill, on the secon 
Thursday in July, 1901. 
D. D. Barn, Sec’y. 
Cumberland Co., NC; 
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FROM JOHNSTON. 





spondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
rhe Johnston County Farmers’ 
Alliance met at the court house in 
gmithfield in regular session on Sat 
grday, April 13th, 1901. Vice- Presi- 
gent J. A. Barbee called the house 
to order and opened in the usual 
form. Hach Sub. in the county was 
representeii, though the day was 
rainy Euch delegate seeme. determ- 
ined to push the Alliance work in 
old Johnston. Bro. T. A. Batting 
was elected President to fill the un- 
expired term. Questions of im- 
portance were discussed freely. Our 
next county meeting will be held in 
the court house in Smithfield on 
Saturday, July the 13th, 1901, at 10 
Let every Allianceman come. 
H. C. WILLIAMS, Sec’y. 
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SAMPSON COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


a.m. 





correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Lust Friday, the 12th of April, the 
farmers of Sampson county met to 
re-organize a County Alliance. We 
are pleased to say that our delega- 
tion was even larger than we ex- 
pected, as it was not well known 
over the county. 

The first thing on the programme 
was a speech from T. B. Parker, 
State Business Agent. We are satis- 
fied that if the farmers of North 
Carolina would take the advice he 
gave them and pull together a few 
years you would see a great change 
in the farmers. We would have 
been glad that every farmer in the 
county could have heard Bro. Par- 
ker’s speech. 

After the conclusion of Bro. Par 
ker's sp ech, Bro. Bain, State Lec- 
turer, made a few remarks, and we 
adjourned for dinner. All seemed to 
enjoy the dinner—a nice long table 
and it was filled. We feel sure no 
one was left hungry. 

After dinner the members of the 
Alliance met in the Masonic hall to 
attend to business. Bro. Parker was 
called to the chair pro tem, and R. M. 
Royall was elected Secretary pro 
tem. 

The following officers were elected : 
E. T. Tarlington, President; J. F. 
Hayes, Vice President; J. A. Tur- 
lington, Secretary and Treasurer: R. 
W. Howard, Chaplain ; A. D. Locker- 
mun, Lecturer; Frank Honeycutt, 
Steward ;V. T. Baggett, Do>r Keeper ; 
J. O. Honeycutt, Assistant Door 
Keeper; EL. Ward, Business Agent ; 
Executive Committee: R.M. Royall, 
Chairman; W. C. Tew, J. H. Cooper. 

Come, farmers, and join us, for 
we ure determined to do ourselves 
good and also help our fellowman. 

9 eed FARMER. 

Sampson Co., N. 


—~—@e me 


a 
HELP FOR ‘SCHOOLS IN SOUTHERN 
STATES. 





Northern Money to Help Educate White 
Children. 

ATLANTA, Ga., April 26 —One mil- 
lion dollars as an educational fund 
for white schools may be given to 
the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabuma 
Within the next few days by North- 
«rn philanthropists. It is intimated 
at the capitol today that such a 
movement ison foot, and Commis- 


LIFE SAVED. BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


‘thousands of letters received from 
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The Wonderful New Discovery in 
Medical Science. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENI FREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp Root, discovered by the 
eminent kidney and bladder special- 
ist, is wonderfully successful in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and 
uric ucid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache 
inthe buck, rheumatism, dizziness, 
headuche, nervousness, catarrh of 
the bladder, gravel or calculi, bloat- 
ing sallow complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water 
often day and night. 

The mild und extracrdinary effect 
of the famous new discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer's Swamp Root, is soon reali- 
zed. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medi- 
cine you should have the best. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one doUar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root and a pamphiet that tells ail 
about it, including many of the 


sufferers cured, both sent free by 
mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & Co,, 
Binghamton, N Y, and please men- 
tion that you read this generous 
offer in the Raleigh Progressive 
Farmer. 








Business Notices. 


The increased circulation of The 
Delineator in the last three months 
has been phenomenal. It has risen 
from 500,000 to 650,000. The reason 
is easy to find, for euch number of 
The Delineator contains a careful 
survey of all the subjects that are 
most interesting to women who 
keep hotise, or who want to know 
the latest fashions and how to make 
dresses for themselves in similar 
style From the leading ladies in 
the land at Washington down to the 
humblest homes, The Delineator is a 
welcome magazine. 
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THE MAN AND THE WHEEID. 





For years we used for farm work 
wagens with the old narrow-tired 
high wheels. Every time we puta 
load on it we lifted about twice as 
high as there was any need of ;every 
time we drove across a field we cut 
into the ground about twice as deep 
as was necessary; every time we 
started the horses we pulled them 
about twice as hard as the load re- 
quired. Then someone hit on the 
idea of making a low-down handy 
wagon with wide tired metal wheels, 
and the labor of farm hauling was 
reduced about one haif. The handy 
wagon became popular at once for 
all farm hauling. Every one who 
has used a low-down wagon is ready 
to say, with the man in onr illustra- 
tion—“‘No more high wheels for me !”’ 
We believe this is especially true of 
those who use the famous Electric 
Handy Wagon or the Electric Steel 
Wheels, made by the Electric Wheel 
Co, Box 93, Quincy, Ill., who have 
always been recognized as the lead- 
ers in this line of goods, and by their 





PROMINENT MEN AT THE WINSTON- 
SALEM EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 





Owing to their position as leaders 
in national affairs, there is some 
curiosity as to the personal appear- 
ance of some of the men who at- 
tended the Conference, to gratify 
wich we clip the following para- 
graphs from Mr. H. E.‘'. Bryant's 
letter to the Charlotte Observer : 
“Mr. Walter H. Page is a great 
man. He is doing fine work with 
his splendid magazine, The World’s | 
Work. It is taking well and its 
columns are always full of rich mat- 
ter. The personal appearance of a 
man of his position is interesting to 
those who know of him and his 
work. Mr. Page is tall, muscular | 
looking, and the least bit awkward. | 
His face is rugged, strong and shows 
determination and courage. 

“Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of The 
Review of Reviews, is a very young- 
looking man, with beautiful iron- 
gray hair and a handsome face with 
fine features. He is tall and spare- 
built. Mr. Shaw isa man that the 
most modest person would not be 
afraid to approach. His countenance 
is pleasant. The same could not be 
said of Mr. Page, who has something 
of a surly look about his mouth. 

“Dr. Lyman Abbott is a small man 
with a large head and long face. His 
hair is gray avd he wears a thin, 
dark-grayish beard. His eye is 
quick and keen. He isa very uat- 
tractive man on the platform or in 
conversation. 

“Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst is very 
odd looking. He éGresses in a black 
suit with a white tie. His hair is 
long and his beard full and very 
dar:. His would attract attention 
in a crowd of ten thousand or more. 
If you were to pass him in a throng 
you would turn and take a second look 
at bim. He, like Dr. Abbott, is 
small. But his face shows fire and 
pluck. 

‘“‘There are others that might bear 
discription, but time and space will 
not permit. Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
the President of the Conference, was 
the finest looking man in the lot.’’ 


Dr. D. B McNeill, representative 
in the last General Assembly from 
Brunswick county, died last week at 
the home of his nephew, Dr. D. Mc- 
sere, of Maxton, N. C. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 27, 1901. 
New cotton— 














Strict good middling.......... 8 1-16 
Strict middling................. 8 
ees cccle aise Oa vea ae a 7% 


Receipts—bales. Market steady. 


——E oe 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WiuLmineton, N.C., April 27, 1901. 


N.C. Bacon— 
RIN oo oh0.s cis! piea's 40s ainke 12 @ 13 
BHOUIGCNS ...... 6.0. cs ves 8 @ 10 
OR iin cig x oe iacelbasd 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
Oe So Ce rr 65 
‘* Extra Prime...... 70 
OA NO so 60 9s os Mee 
Was, IMO. soa ose de Mass 50 
‘¢ extra prime....... 55 
AS RO Gs). sas 8s has 60 
TSS Oana 85 
CHICKENS— 
CO ar 25@ 30 
RR oa ai Fev igs tana a Gta ad 15@ 25 
[SSO er 25 
1S) 5%@ 6% 
Sweet Potatoes........... 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 124%@13 


Corn, white, per bushel. .60 @62 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 33 @34 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 

es dressed, per lb..10 @12 
——te eee 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BaALTIMorE, April 27, 1901. 








“No more High Wheels for me, Neighbor. "* 





Stoner of Education G@ R. Glenn, of 
Georgia will be one of the trustees 
Mr. G'enn has been with the Ogden | 


Durty since it has been in the South, | 
und at Winston, N. ©., several days 
us), he addressed a large audlence 


WhO were well pleased with him. 
Mr Glenn is in Aliany to-day and 
not be seen concerning the 
. hut itis stated on reliable au- | 
that the money is to be 
ra subscription for the bene- 
ut vhite children of the South 
= tthe negroes) and that the de- 
i1is 


i the plan will be mude known 
Shortly. Whether the money is to 
COmne 
hot known, butit is said that sev- 
®ral wealthy New Yorkers are in- 
ie 1 in the movement and a num- 
vr Ot subscription have already 
been made, The plan is to give the 
4ount to Southern schools, divided | 


among the sey " 
tionately. eral States propor 


"¢ Trom the Ogden party alone is | 


fuir business methods and the high 
| quality of their products, have made 
‘the name “Electric’’ stand for ail | 
ithatis excellent in wagon 
They make metal wna of 
isecriptions, for wagons and 
;ments of all and 
either a wagon complete or aset Of 
for old running 
Very many farmers a set of 


im) 
kinds, 
wheels LD rear 
‘ 3] n g 
low 
and a set 


huv 


| wheels for use on the farm, 


of high wheels for use in hauling. | 


The advantages of wide tires and 
|} low-down wagons have been so thor- 
jerghly discussed in the press «and at 
‘institutes and clubs, that there is 
}small need of repeating them here. 
|If you have not a low-down handy 
wagon we know that it will pay you 
| to investigate. Send forthe Electric 
/catalogue. It’s free, providing you 

mention The Progressive Farmer 
| when you send. 











making. | 
a!l de- | 
e- | 
will sell | 


Creamery Separator,extra, = @22% 
‘ firsts. . @20% 
i “6 ase te @19 
| Md. and Va. prints, extras,22 (@23 
| “ “ “ firsts...20 @21 
me 6 “© seconds, 17 @19 


Eggs, strictly fresh, doz,13%@14 


—~ee eee - 


NEW YORK FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, April 27, 1901. 


Asparagus, N. C., doz. 
MHRONGE. 425 cao .. 1.50@4.00 
Cabbage, Ch’n, smuxil bbl. 
i oO a ae 2.00@2 25 
| Strawberries, Ch’n, in ice 
boxes, qui wrt ae . 87@- 3d 
L ttu ce, N.C., per <a 1.00@5.06 


“6 


Ch’nand N.C. bu. 


WBMMOO eo ses ees ele Ki 75 @1.25 
Peas, Ch’n and Savannah 
TAM x amg abate 2.00@2 50 





CAUSTIC BALSAM IS GOOD FOR SWEENLY, 
Farmington, Minn., July 9, 1900, 

I have seen my father use GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM with good results and if 
I remember, it is good also for sweeney on a 
horse. As I have a horse that is sweenied 
badly, I thought I would geta bottle. Please 
find enclosed $1.50 for same. 

Cc, H. BETZOLD. 
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(Medium No. 5, 50 Feet Hege Saw Mill.) 


SALEM IRON WORKS, WIN*10N sate 


—WHEN YOU BUY A— 


SAW MILL 


—BUY THE BEST— 


To do this you must buy a_ mill 
with the most accurate SET WORKS and 
the best VARIABLE FEED WORKS, and b- sure the 
mill has a good reputation for OUSABILITY. 
Repairs are expensive. Our HEGE SET WORKS are 
the most accurate yon can buy. The ‘HEA- 
COCK KING '’ PAT. VARIABLE FEED WORKS increase 
the cut of the mill 25 per cent. and more. 

(See “ad” in this space next week). You 
can’ t do better than buy our mill. Write for 
catalogue also of E a a Piane pn ete. 





BOOKS 


SHOULD READ! 


The following 


agement. 


cut, practical, up to date, 


read them. 


of price. Address: 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son | 


books combine 
the results of the very latestand | 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every | 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 


L. H. Bailev’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers................06 1.00 
Practical AgricUltUPe.............ccceesecereeeces cee eee BO 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





and 


throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 





Menti i titis 2s 





ALLIANGE PRICE LIST. 


Subject to Market Fluctuations. 


GROCERIES. 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— per lb 
TORY PRUs veusuhoxaseupecanacecuvaseivesestesvacsaitenrene 12 50 
60 + 





Coffee, Green— 


PEG EID isi ecsicosessivevcdsetecescneen 12 
sid | ae AZ 

Good Rio....... moe 4 

Medium Rio...... mt | 

RRR ERIS: ERO se cvescescascccecsnccsensopvare tes 10% 

Flour— 

Blair’s Best 

Fancy..... 

Dandy . 

Winner. 





Scoainee ts Guna 


w. i. qo & Go., Louisville Ky. 
Per vase db 


Lire 


CABBAGE SEEDS 


—.«» PLANTS 


of undoubted purity and ex 
cellence. Pedigreed stock. 
Price-list Free....... 


Tillinghast Seed Co., 


La Puumk, Pa. 





WANTED: By competent, sober, industri- 
* ous Printer, position as ad. 
man on evening pana ars manager country 
weekly. Give full particulars 
C. PRINTER, 
No. 647 Main St: Danville, Va. 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS 


They a — << A a 





Etccerte iteel 
Whoole—straight : 
dretoft any wagon, Catalogue 
mate | yh to FREK 
BLEOTRIO' O0., Box'93 9g e Quincy, Ile 





phate. 


send your orders to this 
TB. 


Renowned throughout America 


Shoeine Doetoring 


Groomin:s. 


the age. 


N. C. Official Farmers’ 
N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phos- 


office. 


PARKER, 


Alliance Guano, 


Progressive Farmer Guano, 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, Nitrate of Soda, 


Cotton Seed Meal, Etc. 


If there is no agent who sells the Alliance Brands near you, 


. B. A., Httisporo, N. C. 





- GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 
Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


400 PAGHS, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


a and recognized by the United States Gov 


ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 


—comprises—~ 


—History ,— 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, 


Telline 


Driving, Feeding, 


ind General eare of the Horse 


Airy 











SUBDUING A BAD SHIBR 








heavy, tough paper binding. 


(other than your own) and 


mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 





Esteb gao'32 SCALES of every description. Sat- 


isfaction Guaranteed. 
MOR = AN Write for prices. | J£98% MARDEN 


09 8. Charles 8t.. BALTIMORE, MD 









This rem..rkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at ; 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains » 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on ligh* 


_ We are prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your Own) to Hi PROUWitn: SIVE FARMER or $3 in renews! 
» will send 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
First come, first served. 


<<  »uor 

er eee and | every 
’ paper and has 4 

Send u: #1 in new subscri; 


nia copy free prepaid. 


Order at once 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C 


on seltd leather trees. | 
aretie. iastio, Flex. 
‘or rider and 
ore Sits ang horses’ 
Wholesale prices 






Princess.. 
Sugai and Molasses— 
“Granulated Sugar... 

No. 7, very light brown, b 
No.9. light _- . 4% 
ey ee 460 
No.1 Porto Rico Molasses.... 








22 
No 2 Porto Rico 16 
Fane y Porto Rico ” onte “ 
Vanilla Drip Syrup........... 22 
White Rose Corn Syrup..........00000+ 


21 
Molasses and Syrup in ¥% barrels 2c. per gallom 


above bbl. prices. 
Oil— 
Kerosene, Alladin 
Stand ard White... 
Black Pepper, best sifted 
Soda, Baking— 
keg 














112 ibs ase 2a" 
Bi Carb, Nic kle ‘pki zs., 60 lbs” per “case... 
Bi Carb, in assorte pkgs., 60 lb case ...... 
Starch: Celluloid, per 4% Case............cccsseees ; ~ 
Elastic Starch, per case. ol 35 
Ivory Starch, per V%, case Jae eaeeseseecceseneceveeeoee 50 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco usd ouseneseasseuenuiveusatoniseeniotinegebens 38 
- “ead snd sgusesgesZersvesnsosesen: cssoesscsespuoese 38 
“ 45 
Bi aitle  vicgarenesnkeeresnececevonouask see 38 
Grits and Hominy— 
PGE TRB ON  csiccciniscacavenosncevicsiss\ceessaassnateesseetenel 2.70 
BEY RIDE icc sigsnanceuaqnainn.aceciahiscicusniovavaagenateae eee 1 40 
Rolled Oats— 
POP THERE sc s sancescnenteensnssssacensosuecsesacteneekntaraee 3.60 
MEMEO a saudeist guvandassécnanchssseansnssguaceeannrelainn 2 25 
Lake Fish— 
ROR et oid cinss cascncescessessceasnesandnapearecaneaenie 3 00 
ee go Feinseciacacstusicassvessistancavaes sekaakivaneaaia 2 50 
Lard— 


Pure Lard, in tierces.. 
( ‘ompound Lard in tierces.. aoe 
The above Lard in following packages— 
‘Tubs, 80 lbs. Ye. over tierces, 
Tubs, 55 Ibs, fae over tierces. 
Pails, 20 lbs. {Ze. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, \4c. 
20 Ib. case of 4 cans, Se. . 
10 lb, case of 6 cans, Spe. 
SEEDS, 


over tierces, 
over tierces. 
over tierces, 





Clover Seed— 
Red C lov er, good. per bushel... 
prime, 
s % choice, * 
Grass Seed— 
Timothy, Frime, per baphel. cbekacdaaghl $2 27 
ce me 
Ore hard, Grass, Prime ‘ 
Choice “ 
Yall Meadow Oat, Prime, per | bus... 
* Choice, 
Re ‘d Top, rime, per 100 Ibs in chaff 2 28 
Choice, per pound............ - 10% 








Seed Oats— 







Red Rust PROOE, BriMC. .ccsnccsscconcssnsee 45 
bad Choice in 

Black Spring, Prime.. 38 
Choice... ine 

White Spring Choice...............cccccoee 45 


Select Seed Potatoes— 
Early Rose, Northern, 
“« “Houlton, 
| hd “2nd Crop 
White Bliss or Pride of the 5 
Maine Grown . 3 30 
White Bliss or , ride of the ‘South, 
2nd erop 3 
Bliss ‘Triumph, Maine Grown 
2nd cro 


per bbl.. 
“ 
Va.. 











Farly Ohio, Northe rn Grown 
Burbank, sd ; 
Peerless, “ “ 


HARDWARE. 

Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow.. 
Climax,  §§ OF pocense 
Malleable Cley ie 8, per dozen. 
Plow bolts, per 1D.......c..0-000es 
Back Band, webb, good, pe 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen.. 
Plow Singletrees ‘“ 
Plow Lines, good, per pé uir. ; 

. COMMON. PEF PBIP.....cccocrceseesveee 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smiith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............rccccccsesssesss $2 50 
Cook Stoves— 












| No. 7—18, with ware 
} No. at mg ae 
| No.8—Ils, * “6 
| No 8-20, “ “ 
| Wire Field Fencing—({ Prices on application). 
| Smooth and Barbed Wire..........c.sseeecsseseeesees 
| Damp 0 arts— 
NO. 1A, 254 SOU. cs sesessssenseeensentenenseneenensnnees 20 00 
1 NOTE MINS 7 ssascsuareocaasessace rapes eee 22 00 
| Steel Axle 
No. 21, 1¥4 ine BR BE Op asscisssncivsimneimenene 21 00 
No. 23, 1 4 al 23 00 





GC art Wheels and Asien 








234 inch skein 11 00 
} 8inch 12 00 
| Steel Axles— 

BSG ERATED HIOW inc ccorsccccantcohinsscenerciananeniumaansa 12 00 

inch * unnnsaseenspeeheaenanbane odhshCinnieenilaanennnae 

Wogons, delivered prices, One-horse wagon, 

thimble skein— 

NO, 8, 244 INCH SCID... csecereeeceeeereessenensersee OO 

No, 1, § y’ a v 





No. 
} 
Steel Ax 
| No, #, 

No 7 

No. 
-Horse Wagon, 
a 24 inch skein, 
13 


Thimble Skein— 





6, 3% 


1 Axle— 





Buggies and Harness, 
Prices on application, 










Shovels— 
Good, each . 
Common each ... . 86 
Iron Age Cultivators .. 3 35 
Field Hoes, per dozen... .. 400 
Barbed Wire, per 100 1DS........:.c:cceeeeceeeeeennen eee 3 60 
Sewing Machines— 
Improved Alliance... asshioaneasaiiecsioabobeniaanaheaeae " 50 
OS REE Ea a 
impress, eaep 17 | 





4a%-Write for prices on anything you want. 
T, B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILBSBORO, N. C. 
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{CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 





to the production of the cow pea. On 
good land two tons of this plant can 
be produced per acre, yielding 431.6 
pounds of protein, costing 4.64 cents 
apound. Besides this, it stores up| 
nitrogen in the soil which it gathers | 
from the air. In view of its value 





in feeding it should be cultivated | 
much more extensively for this pur | 
pose. | 

7. Cotton seed meal gave the bet | 
ter results when combined with corn | 
meal in the proportion of 1 pound of | | 
the former to 14% pounds of the lat- | 
ter than when fed alone. | 

8. This experimet indicates ood 
native steers can be successfully fed | 
at home ata fair profit. It further | 
indicates that all the corn stover | 
now wasting in the fields should be 
shredded and fed. 

9. The tables bring out the im- 
portance of individuality in the ani- 
maland show the necessity of im. | 


proving our feeding stocks by cross- | 
ing with purebred sires. 

10. The results of this experiment | 
favor the use of a ration of corn) 
stover, cow pea vine hay and corn 
meal, in preference to one of shred- 
ded st ver, cotton seed bran and cot- 
ton seed meal. 

11. Conformation and uniformity 
of type are important in cattle feed 
ing as they materially effect the) 


selling price. | 


The Poultry Yard. 


POULTRY MEAT INCREASING | IN DE- 
MAND. } 














Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

If one was inclined to be pessimis. | 
tic it would be easy to harbor a fear | 
that in a few years the great number | 
of people raising poultry for market 
would cause such a surplus that} 
prices would drop below the point of 
profit. Despite the fact that more 
people are engaged in raising poul- | 
try and eggs for market than any 
other farm product, the industry is | 
about the only one that has never | 
been overdone and probably never 
will be. The demand seems to grow 
faster than the supply. A few years 
ago broilers and fine roasting chick- 
ens were considered luxuries only | 
for the rich. Today in every city | 
and town they are ordinary articles | 
of diet. This is due to the fact that | 
new methods have enabled the grow- | 
ers to produce broilers and roasters | 
at prices never before dreamed of, 
and at the same time -ell them at a 
fair profit so they can be bought by 
all. 

Poultry was never eaten so gener- 
ally as to-day and the demand is} 
steadily increasing. In thousands | 
of homes chickens are eaten to-day 
where a few years ago meat of cows, 
sheep and swine was the ordinary 
daily food, with poultry on Sunday. | 
The incubator and brooder have en.- | 
abled the producer to raise poultry 
so that the poorest families of cities 
can afford to buy them. This has 
been the great cause for the rapid 
increase in the demand. The mar- 
ket has simply been broadened by 
these inventions. Anything that 
helps the grower to raise chickens at 
less expense, or that assists in the 
more general distribution of the 
poultry, tends to broaden the mar. 
ket and increase the demund. At 
present the distribution of poultry 
is one of the most serious problems 
confronting those interested in this 
business. In spite of cold storage 
houses, fast expresses and refrigerat- 
ing cars, some city markets are 
glutted with poultry while others 
have not enough for ordinary use. 
This always works an injustice to 
the poultry raiser. If he happens to 
send his products to the overstocked 
market he loses, No matter how 
good his poultry is or how carefully 
it be dressed and packed, the prices 
received will be inadequate. The 
hope of the poultry raiser is in the 
improvement of distribution and the 
broadening of the markets, while at 


| gle for existence. 
‘ago a gray-haired old man stated 
| some of his troubles to me and asked 
‘what he had best do. 
| years ago he bought eighty acres of 
| good prairie land. 
| he has raised sufficient grain to pay 


| gone to make their way in the world, 
| the once rich soil impoverished and 
| incapable of producing half the yield | 


Farm Miscellany. 


A RUN-DOWN FARM PROBLEM. 


Some times I am very much puz 
zled by apparently simple problems 
that arise in every day life, and at 
such times I wonder how farmers 
= have received no scientific train. 

ng whatever along agricultural 
tines, and who read next to nothing 
about their vocation, manage to hold 
their own as long as they do. Evi- 
| dently in many cases it has been the 
| naturally great fertility of the soil 
that has kept them up; but it is 
plain that we have reached the time 
when the farmer must understand at 
least the rudiments of scientific agri- 
| culture to hold his own in the strug- 
Only a few days 





Thirty-one 
trom this land 


for it, build a fairly comfortable 
house, a good little barn, sheds for 
hogs, etc., and to live. Now he finds 
himself old and failing, his boys 





of grain it formerly did, and that 


| nly with three times the amount of 
| tillage formerly required. 


“You see,’’ said the old man, 
pathetically, “if I were to put the 
‘lana in grass afew years, ai many 


‘advise, I would have no means of 
| making a l:ving. The hay I would 
| get from it would not keep us, and 


| the stock I must have. We must 
have corn for feed, and something to 
|sell to buy necessaries. I cannot 


work like I used t>, and my boysare 
| gone. 


Last year I rented part of 


| the land for corn, but got next to 


nothing from it. The tenant made a 
fizzle of raising a crop. I am indebt 


, about $150, and have no money tc 


buy anything with, so whatever you 
advise you must not cull for money.”’ 

The fact is. the poor old man has, 
like many another, farmed himself 
almost into the poor house. Whata 


| Splendid soil he had at the outset! 


| Cropped thirty-one years continu. 
ousiy withoutrest or fertilizer shows 
plainly what a bank of wealth he 
had to draw upon. I couldn’t resist 
|asking him if he supposed that it 
would be possible to restore in one 
or two years a soil that he had spent 
| thirty-one years in impoverishing. 
But the poor old man didn’t know 
any better. He does not understund 
the use of fertilizers, and nitrogen, 


| potash and phosphoric ucid would be 
| Greek to him. He is not able to ac- 


quire and assimilate knowledge like 
a young man, but heis willag to 
accept advice and follow it as he un- 
derstands it. He has followed the 
rut that many others are following, 


| but he has lived long enough to learn 


that his methods have been wrong, 
and he seeks tu be helped out. 

I explained to him that his soil is 
deficient in humus, which is simply 
decayed vegetable matter, and, con- 
sequently is run together, and in a 
munner resembles cement. It is 
hard to break up, and bakes quickly 
after arain. There still is consider- 
able fertility in it, but itis locked 
up. Owing to the fineness of its 
texture, due wholly to a lack of hu- 
mus, the roots of the plants cannot 
force themselves through it to gather 
up this fertility. What it needs 
most of all is humus. And in getting 
humus into it nitrogen can be gotten 
into it at the same time. This is 
what we need. I advised him to 
seed ten acres to clover, sowing quite 
twice as much seed as is usually 
done. I would plow very shallow 
as early in spring as possible, har- 
row immediately, and sow the clover 
seed with about three pecks of outs 
to the acre. As soon as the oats 
headed, cut them, weeds and all, 
with a mower set rather high, and 
cure for hay. This will give the 





home he has the problem to study of 
finding cheaper ways to raise the | 
birds and more scientific methods of 
preparing them for the market. 
These questions are all broad ones, 
but they will be slowly solved by | 
those who have taken up the work | 


» asalife study 


ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

The Tennessee Experiment Station 
recently issued two bulletins, Nos. 4 
of Vol. XIII and 1 of Vol. XIV. The! 
first deals with ‘Feeding Native | 
Steers’’ and the second with ‘Ex- 
periments with Corn, Forage Crops 
and Spring Cereals.”’ 
obtained by application direct to the 
Station at Knoxville, Tenn. 


They may be | 
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|growth to resist drought in late 
summer. The following year the 
entire crop may be turned under 
| When in bloom and an early-matur- 
| | ing variety of corn planted at once. 
All the cultivation this crop will 
| need will be light surface work. 
Twenty acres I would seed to cow 
| peas, preparing the ground for them 
in May, before it gets baked. I would 


| 


| harvest ten acres of these for hay | 
when the first pods begin to ripen, | 
plow the ground and seed with win. | 


| ter wheat. The remuining ten acres 
I would turn under for fertilizer 
when about half the pods were ripe, 
;and plant the field to corn the fol 

lowing spring. 


_stage of growth, but we must do it | 





_ 


aid. 





Every cotton planter should 
write forourvaluable illustrated 
pamphlet, ‘Cotton Culture.” 
It is sent free. 


Send name and address to 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. We 





to get humus into the soil. It will 
do no harm to herd a few cows or 
pigs on it a few days before turning 
under ; but we must remember that 
the more vegetable matter we turn 
under the better off we are even- 
tually. A few words about seeding 
with cow peas. I bought seed from 
a seed house, and sowed at the rate 
of two bushels per acre, and ob- 
tained only a fair stand. The fol- 
lowing year I sowed seed of my own 
saving at the same rate and got them 
too thick by half. After one gets 
started it pays to save seed of his 
own growing, and I think he will 
find that one bushel an acre is 
enough. Let me add, I have none 
for sale. The second year I would 
seed another ten acres to clover, 
same as the first, and twenty more 
to cow peas, Managing same as be- 
fore. If from any cause the clover 
should fail, I would grow cow peas 
exclusively. By alternating cow 
peas and corn he will not only obtain 
good paying crops of the latter, but 
will find that the texture and fertil- 
ity of his soil will be improved from 
year to year. 

The man who finds himself the 
owner of a run-down farm, from 
which he must make a living while 
building it up, will find in cow peas 
a bonanza. It tukes many years of 
cropping to deprivea soil of its avail- 
able potash and phosphoric acid; 
but its available nitrogen is soon out, 
ani the cheapest method of restor 
ing 1t is by growing the legumes. 
The first thing to be done toa run 
together soil is to lighten it with 
humus—separate its particles and 
admit both air and water. When a 
soil is so lightened nitrogen is adde.i 
to it by rain, sun and air, while it is 
almost totally excluded from a soil 
devoid of humus by its compact, run 
together condition. And herein the 
scriptural saying **To him that hath 
shall be given, but to him that hath 
not shall be taken away, even that 
which he hath!’’ is exemplified. 
There was a time when we were 
com elled to rely almost wholly on 
barn yard manure for humus, but 
that time, happily, is past. Barn 
yard manure is one of the best 
sources of humus, but cn most farms 
its supply is too limited. It is right 
to make all one can; but in keeping 
the soil filled with humus, porous, 
friable and fertile we must rely 
largely upon clover and cow peus, 
and he who does so will, if he uses 
them largely and skillfully, be suc 
cessful in growing full crops and 
keeping up the fertility of his soil.— 
Fred Grundy, 1n Farm and Fireside 
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PREMIUMS FOR ALLIANCE FARMERS. 





For the North Carolina State Fair, 
to be held Oct. 2ist to 26th, 1901, the 
N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance offers 
the following special premiums to 
Sub Alliances and Alliancemen that 
are in good standing with State and 
Sub-Alliance. Individual Alliance- 
men can compete for these special 
premiunis individually or with their 








clover a chance to make sufficient | 


It takes nerve to! 
ara- turn under a crop of cow peas at this | 


Sub-Allianoe exhibits. The pre- 
|miums are as follows: 

To the Sub-Altiance making 

the best exhibit, first pre- 

A SRA ot a ee 

/To the Sub Allionce making 

second best exhibit......... 

| To the individual Allianceman 

| egh: biting the best bushel of 

MM enn oc ae, ee 

| To the individual Allianceman 

exhibiting the best bushel 

OP URE hie he aeciet ba cae 

To the individual Allianceman 

exhibiting the best variety 

EN os oie ees ee 

| To the individual Allianceman 

exhibiting the best bushel 

Of meal (COPB)S «oc ck eos ceeds 

| To the individual Allianceman 

exhibiting the best bushel 

DisO MONS Ts 6 saci dige ee 

To tbe individual Allianceman 


1.00 


1.00 


exhibiting the best bushel 
black eye peas.... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 


1.00 


1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
clay peas.. 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
sweet potatoes, yams...... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
sweet potatoes, any other 
variety 
To theindividual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
Irish potatoes...........--- 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bale crab 
grass hay. 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bale hay 
from cultivated grass...... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bale 
LO RL | aCe RE EOE 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best tobacco 
wrappers, 1 pound......... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best tobacco 
Hllors,'S POUHGS socio 
To the individual Al‘ianceman 
exhibiting the best bale cot- 
ton 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bacon 
ham, made by exhibitor.... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best 10 pounds 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 | 


1.00 


1.00 | 


5.00 


To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best butter, 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. 


By Prof. 


Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 


who need it. 
Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 


Rutger’s College and Director of 

the “New Jersey Experiment Sta- 

tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one yeur for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘Principles of Agricul- 

ture”’ ‘ 










he We as tre are 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘'Fertilizers’’...... 1.00 
3.25 
All for $2.80. 
47a 
soa 
328. 
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AMERICAN 


FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


| Best steel wires heavily galvanized. Strong, 
} 
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economical, efficient, durable, Local agents 
everywhere. If no agent in your town write 
tothe makers 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 


1.00 | 


L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. | 
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We really do not believe that the | 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness @Gil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. 
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